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ELVIRA OF THE PLAIN. 

As moving through its airy main, 
But O how pure ! how free from stain ! 
Now, Neptune's feathered tribes were still. 
No gloomy sounds predicting ill 
Which mariners will still believe. 
Disturbed the silence of the eve. 
Some lowly monk, in morals proud. 
Was chanting forth his beads aloud ; 
In vigils strict, some humbler nun 
Was going through her orison : 
The tuneful birds had ceased their lay 
That had beguiled the fading day ; 
Upon the air in fitful sound 
The convent bells came floating round, — 
Like music in its softest strain. 
Those tones re-echoed o'er the plain. 
The sea, which washed the sandy shore. 
Shone like a smooth and glassy floor ; 
Reflecting back the glorious West, 
As Sol was sinking to his rest. 

II. 
Upon a smoothly sloping mound, 
(A sweeter spot could scarce be found). 
Adjoining Scilo's sunny bowers. 
And near to Ventna's hoary towers. 
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There sat a shepherdess in white ; — 
In sooth it was a lovely sight, 
To see her watch her tender flock, 
Lest some barbaric, heedless shock 
Should make them bleat with helpless fear. 
As having no protector near. 
For she was but a slender form. 
Not made to brave a cruel storm ; 
More fit to deck Elysian groves. 
Where Venus or Diana roves ; 
Or where fair Naiades haunt each dell — 
Such, such the spot for her to dwell. 
On right and left were woods of fir. 
Which threw a cooling shade o'er her : 
And here the gentle lambs would stray, 
And here perchance in thought she'd lay. 
To ruminate o'er youthful dreams ; — 
Too like the mist on neighbouring streams, 
Or like the dust upon the moth. 
Or like the ocean's foamy wrath ; 
Each seen 'tis true, but O ! how short. 
And mist, and dust, and moth are nought. 
Behind, concealed by woods of pine, 
There grew on plains the uveous vine ; 
Still further rose old Ventna's towers, 
And further yet, fair Scilo's bowers. 



ELVIRA OF THE PLAIN. 

III. 
Why doth Elvira leave her sheep 
And roam afar ? *tis not to weep ; 
For though her eyes are red and weary, 
And though her life is sad and dreary, 
And though her days are as one strain 
Of doubt and fear, suspense and pain ; 
Yet still the ominous — To-morrow ! 
With all its pangs, with all its sorrow, 
She buries, and upon this eve 
In hopeful bliss forgets to grieve. 

Why doth she doff her languid look 
And listless gaze, that ill can brook 
The brunt and mark of many years, 
Or death may wipe away those tears ? 
Why doth she catch at every sound ? 
Why doth her bosom heave and bound ? 
Or why that fiery glance above ? 
*Tis fickle, fluctuating love ! 

IV. 

What is yon speck upon the wave 
Which seems to court a watery grave ? 
So small, that but one gentle puff 
Of ocean wind would seem enough 
To plunge it deep beneath the tide, — 
And yet how calmly \t dolVv tide. 
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So 'tis with Life, the sun may shine 
And change it to a joy divine ; 
Yet let the winds of Mis*ry rise, 
How much the victim then will prize 
Those fleeting joys, which were but made 
To live and die, to bloom and fade : 
And Life, that lately seemed to be 
A harmless, even, rippling sea. 
Has shown itself, when once in motion. 
To be as treacherous as the ocean. 

Behold this speck as the tide ebbs low 
Converted now to a battello ; 
And he who plies the measured oar. 
And steers the vessel to the shore, 
'Tis obvious must have been before : 
For guided by the lucid rays 
That pierced the faint and frothy haze. 
He eyed each creek and rocky cape, 
Knew which to shun, and which escape : 
Until at length his fragile skiff 
Was anchored *neath a pendent cliff. 

v. 
This done, he deigned one gaze around, 
Then swiftly skimmed the miry ground. 
Along the beach — a furlong's lerv^l\\> — 
He ran, till emulative strengt\i 
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Could vie no longer with behest, 
And Nature bade him stop to rest. 
But 'twas not long, a bowstring's bend 
Would bring him to his journey's end ; 
Through one dark copse and lo ! in view 
The wildest spot Man ever knew. 
Fantastic Art's imposing spell 
H-ad never touched that rocky dell. 
Her finger had not formed that grot, 
*Twas Nature, Nature every jot. 
Romance may picture to the eye 
The scenes beneath a sunny sky ; 
Of fecund plains, and verdant hills. 
Of cataracts and murm'ring rills, 
Of snow-capt mounts or forest land — 
Fit shelter for some rebel band ; 
But Fiction never can surmise 
The beauty of Italian skies ; 
Nor shape the faintest, weakest thought 
How this romantic dell was wrought. 

VI. 

He turns the curve, he turns the brook ; 
What is it animates his look, 
And makes his fevered heart rebound ? 
It is the sweetest, softest sound 
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That ever fell from lute or lyre, 
Or ever fanned celestial fire. 
Before the cave he stands with fear 
Whilst heavenly strains command his ear. 

" O softest tone ! O purest lay ! 
That ever charmed terrestrial day : 
O sweetest mouth of heavenly mould ! 
Can all be true that thou foretold ? " 
Twas thus he murmured, as he lent 
His raptured ear to ravishment : 
A pause — and then the mellow strain, 
With sweeter tone, commenced again. 

SONG. 

give to me those days of yore ; 
Alas ! I plead in vain ; 

1 never knew their worth before, 
I never shall again. 

All buried in the nameless Past ! 

Great God ! that this may be 
On earth my very, very last 

Step to Eternity. 

What shame, what guilt have marked the few 

Short months of womanhood ; 
My sins are ever in my view 

As crimson costive blood. 
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And yet 'tis sweet to think my years 

Of childhood were not so, 
But pure as these repentant tears, 

And white as stainless snow. 

If tears might only wash away 

The marks of former shame. 
If prayers might cleanse polluted clay. 

And wash a blackened name. 
How I would weep from morn till night. 

And fill the air with sighs ; 
Incessant prayers should wing their flight 

To realms beyond the skies. 

But no, my crimes are such that grief 

Or prayers may ne'er e^ce : 
The day is gone which brought relief, 

'Tis flown the hour of grace. 
And still I crave those days of yore, 

Alas ! I plead in vain ; 
I never knew their worth before, 

I never shall again. 

VII. 

One bound, one leap, and he is there ; 
O heedless twain, beware ! beware ! 
Destroy the charm which hangs above, 
Destroy those artful threads of love. 
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For eyes unseen may gaze on thee, 
Then cast aside this mystery : 
The secret steel retains its power, 
Perchance it might decry this bower. 
And Jealousy can wield a blow 
That will not need another so ; 
Whilst Erebus, still yawning wide, 
Can soon engulf both power and pride ; 
For dark Suspicion taints the air, — 
Unconscious beings, beware ! beware ! 

VIII. 

" Elvira, O my life ! my all ! 

Those gloomy words of fate recall ; 

Why let your thoughts choose such a strain ? 

Revoke those dismal tones again ; 

They pierce my very soul, I feel 

A strange foreboding they reveal. 

My landing e'en presaged no good, 

I anchored near a pool of blood ; 

And as I left my little skiff. 

An owl gazed down from off the cliff, 

And hooted such a portent cry, 

I shuddered as it echoed by ; 

Whilst as I hastened through the glen 

Methought I heard the tones of men. ' 
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Believe me, dearest, some new cloud 
Of furious brunt will thunder loud 
Upon our heads most cruelly ; 
But can it shake our constancy ? 
No ! Man may use his utmost skill, 
May banish, menace, or may kill. 
All these and more, yet man can never 
Destroy a flame which burns for ever. 
I know that troubles thicken fast, 
That each finds substance from the last ; 
But still it pains me when you borrow 
Such words of grief, such tones of sorrow ?" 



IX. 

Cassandro was of noble blood. 
Through war and strife that name had stood 
Unshaken by the hand of Time, 
Unsullied by the stamp of crime : 
An evil cloud went sailing past 
When old De Fraco breathed his last. 
Now things were changed, the present lord, 
Who heired the lands of St. Bronord, 
Forgot the honour of his race, — 
'Twas not his virtues but his face 
A Count De Fraco you might trace. 
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But let it now suffice to say 

Both serf and vassal cursed the day 

Which gave them such a tyrant chief; — 

And yet no curse could bring relief. 

His castle stood upon a rock 

Well suited to resist the shock 

Of rival claims, — a frequent cause ; 

Or rebel strifes, or petty wars. 

The Adriatic's gentle tide 

Feebly laved its eastern side : 

Meander caves branched off below ; 

What bloody tales of death and woe 

Might they relate, to chill the ear. 

Of murdered dust or smouldering bier. 

Their limits no one dare explore. 

While each one shunned that iron door ! 

Except De Fraco, he might tell 

The situation of each cell : 

And yet his son Cassandro fled 

Those dismal paths of crumbling dead ; 

But he had heard the whisp'ring tale. 

Which even turned his visage pale 1 

How, in the hush of silent night. 

Those cells displayed a ghastly sight ; 

When hollow clanks of moving bones. 

And fearful shrieks, and ghostly tones. 
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Resounding, shook the trembling piles, 

And echoed through the dreary aisles. 

Yes, he had heard how, years gone by, 

A lady had been left to die 

Within those cheerless, dungeon walls ; 

When cries rang through the castle halls — 

So sharp, so full of wild despair, 

O God ! they seem*d to form the air. 

And later still, another being 

Of fairy shape, and fairer mien, 

Was known to roam at early morn 

The wooded glen, and spacious lawn ; 

About a month, — perhaps *twas two ; — 

She daily brushed the early dew, — 

And then ! and then ! no more was seen : 

Dark doubts arose as to this guest, 

But God alone might read the rest ! 



X. 

De Fraco did not lack his spies. 
And they lacked neither will nor lies. 
These hordes he bribed to watch his son. 
Whose nightly absence had begun 
To chafe suspicion in that breast. 
Where guilt obeyed each dark behest. 
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By silent tracks they found the cove, 
And next his blissful seat of love ; 
They saw her clasped within his arms, 
They felt Elvira's potent charms. 
Amongst the shepherds spread around 
Her humble hut was quickly found ; 
A well-concocted tale would ease 
Her fears, and every doubt appease : 
By false disguise and blandishment. 
They gained accession to her tent ; — 
'Twas all they wished, their work was 

done. 
She must not wed De Fraco's son. 
She, a poor peasant, sprung from toil. 
And nurtured by her native soil ; 
Can she, a serf by birth, thus dare 
Presume to wed De Fraco's heir; 
No, never ! there are other climes. 
And gold can buy the blackest crimes ! 

XI. 

Who can portray, what mind surmise 
The furious rage, and blank surprise. 
This despot felt, when from his spies 
He learnt Cassandro's sweet retreat. 
And fair Elvira's sylvan seat ? 
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XII. 

Alas ! Cassandro spake the truth, 
For misery spares not tender youth. 
That fearful prescience hovered near, 
And she he held so priceless dear, 
Will soon he writhing 'neath its shock. 
Whilst he, far, far on Scipia's rock. 
Will rest unconscious of her pain. 
And she may cry and plead in vain. 
Poor drooping flow'ret of the day. 
Scarce blossomed ere thou must decay ! 
Poor fading bud of heav'nly cast. 
So early tarnished by the blast ; — 
And yet unlike, for flow'rs will never 
Rise again to bloom for ever. 



XIII. 

Time sped, 'twas but three hours to mom, 

Although as yet no signs of dawn. 

A solemn silence filled the cave. 

Softly broken by the wave. 

Whose gentle murmurings from the shore 

Were faintly carried, but no more. 

Elvira sat upon a stone, 

Heedless, listless, and alone. 
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Her eyes were red, and — O that tear ! 

It flowed not thus whilst he stood near. 

Was it because he had left her side ? 

Or because she had promised to be his bride ? 

Another, and another seek 

A humid passage down her cheek, 

Whilst, as she gazes up above. 

Each sparkles with the purest love. 

Nor wonder why these pearl drops flow, 
Nor wonder what should cause her woe ; 
For though she sighs, and though she weeps. 
And though she tires, yet never sleeps, * 
She cannot give one simple reason 
Why tears should flow at such a season. 
Yet dark forebodings o'er her had 
Despotic sway, and made her sad ; 
But still not these, for they obeyed her, 
She wept, because an impulse made her. 

XIV. 

Hark 1 that was not the sea-bird's cry 
Which rang so clear, and seemed so nigh ? 
That gurgling noise, and plaintive moan, 
Could not proceed through clefts in stone ; 
Nor yet that silent, struggling sound, 
Which issued from Elvira's mound. 
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Be matured by the gentle breeze 
Playing softly *mongst the trees ; 
'Twas nothing breathless in that dell, — 
Alas ! Elvira perhaps might tell. 
That early morn as she arose 
From off the stone of cold repose, 
Just as she gained the outer base 
Of that romantic resting place, 
Where many a happy hour had flown. 
She felt a hand upon her own. 
And turning, saw before her eyes 
De Fraco's mercenary spies. 
Just time to echo round the hill 
A shriek, and groan, and all was still ! 
The gag had done its cruel work. 
Her lips were severed with a dirk. 
She knew not that these villains' hire 
Came freely from Cassandro's sire ; 
Nor that De Fraco sought her life. 
Lest she should be Cassandro's wife. 

A boat was lying near the spot, 
One fond farewell of that sweet grot. 
And she was sailing, — where ? ah ! where ? 
Oh ! let a sailor's briny bier — 
The ocean's secret, restless pall — 
Throw a silent veil o'er all. 
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But no, the boat still bears its burden. 
Those venal fiends will gain their guerdon. 
On, slowly on, until at last 
Scipia's southern cape is passed. 
And then between a narrow strait 
They steer with vigour, — are they late ? 
It matters not, De Fraco's there. 
But see, he doffs that pleasant air : 

" What mean ye ? View her bleeding lip. 
Release her, dogs ! release thy grip ! 
Or I will hack ye bone from bone. 
Great God ! she faints — ^that hollow groan ! 
Bring water, loose her tangled robe ; 
Undress her arm, the probe ! the probe ! 
It bleeds, you need not tend us longer. 
An hour will quickly make her stronger ; 
But haste ye to my castle hall. 
And stir not till you hear my call. 
To-morrow, — at to-morrow's noon, — 
I'll give you each a double boon ; 
But still remember, not one word 
About what you have seen and heard ; 
Let any break this plain command, 
His bones shall whiten on my land ! " 
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XV. 

"Here, haste thee boy, there's nought to 

fear, 
My spies have gone and left me here ; 
Bind up her arm, p'rhaps thou can'st cure 

her. 
But stay, what's this ? my son's pittura ! 
Poor, foolish boy, not satisfied 
To make this peasant girl his bride. 
But he must give his second face 
Inlaid within this diamond case : 
I'll wager by the saints at rest 
She likes this glittering one the best ; 
But I will rob her of her gem, 
And keep it as a gift from them ! " 

" My lord forgets that time is flying, 
And that the day is fast a dying ! " 

" Right, boy, I will not tire thee more. 
Proceed at once to bind her sore." 

XVI. 

Like the waves of the ocean 
Seduced into motion ; 
Tow'ring higher and higher. 
Growing nigher and nigher 
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To their acme of harm, 

Then sink to a calm. 

Like the winds in their wailing, 

As swiftly they're sailing 

Through the dark vault which holds 

them, — 
That abyss which infolds them ; 
As they thunder retort, 
Then sink into nought ; 
So Elvira arose 
From her death-like repose ; 
Her face tinged with fever, 
So quickly to leave her ; 
With a heart-rending prayer, 
And a wrench of despair. 
She broke, — O speechless wonder ! 
Those corded bands asunder ; 
Though breathless now and heated, 
The page was soon defeated ; 
No gallant lord befriended. 
No fearless lord defended, 
De Fraco fell before her 
As if he would adore her. 

What crash is that upon the floor ? 

Alas ! her strength is now no more. 
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XVII. 

Behold that noble spirit now, 
Behold that lately throbbing brow 
Reeking with a chilly sweat, — 
What eye could view her, and forget 
The sable image of Despair 
Stamped on the face of one so fair ? 
Her tender arms were pinioned fast ; — 
They'd learnt a lesson from the past ; 
And low upon a stony bed, 
De Fraco standing at her head, 
She lay within that haunted cell, 
P'rhaps long to linger, none might tell ; — 
Dying, dying, yet not dead ; 
Flying, flying, yet not fled. 

Hark to those sounds unearthly wild : — 
" Santa Madonna ! shield thy child, 
Santa Madonna up on high, 
Hear ! O hear ! my humble cry." 

Yet hark again, as now she pleads 
In tones so earnest, and so true. 
That e*en might shade the blackest deeds. 
And soften crimes of darkest hue ; 
So full of pathos, fire, and grief, 
A human heart must give relief; 
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But tears can't touch where never known ,- 
De Fraco's heait was made of stone ; — 
And cries for mercT cannot melt 
One, wiiere such mercy is not lelt. 

XVIII. 

" If in thy heart he one fraQ spark 

Still left to flicker into dark. 

If in thy hosom he one spot 

Still pure, and firee from guilt's dark hlot ; 

Then let me fan it, till it shine 

As pure and white, as once divine ; 

When scarcely touched by heedless Time, 

Thou wast unknown to ait and crime. 

What honour can it be to thee. 

To throw these shackles over me ? 

To fetter one so weak and frail ; 

Can nought avert, will nought avail 

To drive away the lowering gloom 

Of dismal night — ^my threatened doom ? 

Though I am but of plebian mould. 

And pass my days within the fold, 

Yet liberty's as sweet to me, 

P'rhaps sweeter than it is to thee ; 

And this poor humble form of mine 

Can suffer pangs as sharp as thine. 
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Behold tbese tears, O let them plead ! 
Such scalding tears must make thee heed; 
A mother once would weep to see 
Such wat'ry signs of grief from me ; 
But Death a better home hath given, 
That mother now looks down from heaven ! 
Her angel spirit pleads above, 
I hear her tones of heavenly love : 

* O spare my child ! my only child ! 
So pure, so innocent, and mild ; 
And God shall wipe away thy sin. 
And purge thy tainted soul within ! ' 

These are my sainted mother's cries. 
As borne from realms beyond the skies. 

Alas ! 'tis useless to complain, 
I see, I feel, I plead in vain ! 
That stoic face, that cruel look. 
By ev'ry softer tie forsook. 
Too plainly writes my hapless fate 
In burning words — too late ! too late ! 
And I may linger, linger here. 
Through many a dreary month and year; 
These eyes must never more see light, 
Until my soul shall wing its flight 
To lands where darkness cannot reign. 
And balms are found for ev'ry pain. 
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My gentle sheep will miss their maid ; 
The filomena in the shade, 
At spring's soft hour, will never strain 
Its soothing notes for me again. 
And thou, my lyre, my only lyre, — 
Affection's token from a sire !— 
Must now be strung by stranger hands, 
To suit the airs of other lands. 

Back ! back, vain tear, back ! why bedim 
My eyes afresh ? it is for him — 
Cassandro, he who now must be 
A blank, a nothingness to me. 
Yet Time can quickly heal a sore, 
P'rhaps he may learn to think no more 
Of one he promised to adore. 
For promises so sweetly spoken 
Are sweet, but oh ! how quickly broken : 
Our hopes, our love, our walks, our grot 
Will stay awhile, then all forgot ; 
Perchance it may be one short year, 
'Tis that which brings this hastening tear. 
Another hand shall deck thy curl. 
Another hand thy plaid unfurl. 
Another thou shalt love as dear. 
Whilst I am lingering, dying, here. 

Once, once I thought some flowVy isle. 
Where oriental odours smile ; 
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And spicy winds from fragrant groves — 
Elysian scenes — should crown our loves ; 
Such blissful castles now have flown, 
Like shadows cast on marble stone ; 
They only formed to please a will, 
By birth a mist, a vapour still. 
But I have done, adieu my dell 1 
My gentle sheep, farewell ! farewell !" 



CANTO SECOND. 



I. 



O'er rocky Scipia's barren peak 
There shines in heaven a golden streak ; 
So radiant is that tail of light, 
Sweeping along the azure height. 
That all the stars within its sphere 
Seem to have fled away in fear. 
This grand intruder in the sky 
Enticed Cassandro to pass by 
The usual limits of his range. 
And this, indeed, was passing strange ; 
For since he sought his sylvan grove, 
That happy scene of earthly love, 
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As coLder grtw the rrddnight air. 

Though brighter still great Halley's glare. 

He turned to leave the chilly peak. 

But something glistened near the creek 

^\llich held his gaze, until his sight 

Grew dim before the rays of light. 

Attracted thus, he hurried on 

To where the luring ruby shone ; 

But what a shock, when on the ground, 

All sparkling in the light around, 

He saw a richlj' jewelled case. 

In which his features he might trace. 

Grasping the pledge of purest love, 

With anxious gaze he looked above ; 
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As though some spirit of the air 
Had dropped that shining token there. 

" *Twas hers," he sighed, " how doubly dear; 
A thought ! my darling ! is she here ? 

Hence, demon of my soul ! thou fiend ! 

Not thus, my father, hast thou sinned. 

No never, — sinner as thou art. 

Thou could'st not act so vile a part ; 

So hence, foul imp, that prompts my brain 

To hold such thoughts. Am I insane ? 

My forehead bums ; this cannot be 

What Man has termed insanity ? 

But hark ! methought I heard a groan 

Proceed from yonder haunted stone. 

Another ! That was hers ! My God ! 

How truly have I felt Thy rod. 

And, O, my father ! how this dart 

Doth long to penetrate thy heart ; 

But for my murdered mother's sake 

I feel I cannot vengeance take ; 

She loved thee to the last, so I 

Will love thee too, until I die." 

III. 
A fisher's cot scarce out of sight. 
He ran thereto, to gain a light ; 
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Returning, searched that dismal spot — 
The luckless key he had not got. 
Before a coarse and jagged block 
Of this stupendous, haunted rock, 
Some tangled bushes grew, and fell 
Around the opening to the cell. 
A branch, half broken, hanging down, 
His eye perceived, now dry and brown. 
An ocean wind could not have blown 
That tender twig against the stone. 
Some human hand had placed it there, 
Unless, perchance, a lynx's lair 
Lay hid behind, and thus the bush 
Be broken ; higher up a thrush 
Had built its nest, an empty shell 
Had fallen near a mountain bell ; 
But not as Nature willed, instead, 
*Twas crushed as by a human tread ; 
So holding low the light to scan, 
Cassandro saw the mark of Man ! 

IV. 

The bushes quick he pushed aside, 
Before the hopes within him died ; 
A winding passage, long and drear, 
And damp as sea-mists, opened near; 
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He hurried on ; before him stood 
A ponderous gate of rotting wood, 
Yet still *twas of too massive length 
To bow beneath his waning strength. 
A key was lying on the floor ; 
He picked it up, unlocked the door, 
And quickly throwing open wide, 
His searching eye at once espied 
A double row of dismal caves 
(Well might we call them living graves). 
The sickly miseries of each cell 
'Twould vainly tax a poet to tell. 
Still treading o*er the marshy ground. 
He stopped in fear, — another sound. 
Wild and unearthly, echoed round. 
Fain would he flee, he had no choice, 
Charmed by the spell of that airy voice. 
Which rang now near, now wand'ring 

far. 
Now fading like a shooting star. 
Thus, as he stood, his eye discerned. 
Just where the foulsome passage turned, 
A figure dressed in purest white. 
That seemed, before his torch's light, 
A spirit from another sphere 
Weeping above its dusty bier. 



'V 
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Drawn nearer by some mystic thread, 
To view this spirit of the dead, 

He saw no tenant of the sky 

Breathing above its dust a sigh ; 

No cloudy phantom of the air 

Shriving its body with a prayer — 

But with mouth and eyes that seemed to gape. 

There stood Elvira's haggard shape ! 

v. 
** Off, villain ! off!" the maiden cried ; 
** And think'st thou I could be thy bride ? 
Go, tell thy master, foolish boy. 
Such dreamy projects to destroy ; 
So hence. What would my mother say ? 
I hear her, I must haste away.'* 

She fled, and as he followed fast, 
Another ghostly form flew past. 
Making each damp and crumbling cell 
Tremble at each successive yell. 
Of this he took but little note. 
The phantom ran to some remote 
And distant corner, whilst each cry 
Faded, as sunset in the sky. 
Elvira now had stayed her course. 
Resolved to seek support from force. 
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Her frenzied vigour might at length 

Have crushed his fast-declining strength ; 

But quick it rose, it fell as soon ; 

She gave one spring — a timely swoon 

Suppressed aught else ; and now at rest, 

Once more he pressed her to his breast. 

No art can paint, no pencil write 

The raptures of that lonely night ; 

Like sunbeams, when dark clouds have gone, 

Too dazzling to be gazed upon. 

So was his bliss, when once again. 

He held Elvira to his heart, 

Never, never more to part ; 

And pressed his lips upon her brow, 

And kissed those roses — withered now. 

To paint such raptures would be vain. 

VI. 

" Speak, dearest, speak ! " he softly cried : 

Elvira moved not, only sighed. 

" Speak but one word, nor wish to flee, 

Cassandro only lives for thee. 

Long has he searched and longer wept. 

Oh ! never has affection slept." 

She gave one plunge, away she sped 

Over the bones of the mouldering dead. 
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" False, false is he with the serpent tongue. 
Who tramples the weak and esteems the 

strong." 
Thus did she chant in her wildest strain, 
As the aisles re-echoed it again. 
Once more he paced through every cell, 
Each seeming to breathe a sad farewell : 
But not till he reached the further end. 
Did he see Elvira swiftly bend 
The sudden curve, and crouch behind 
A mass of earth, as though resigned 
To what might follow ; there she lay 
When Cassandro passed that way. 



vir. 

A harp was lying near his feet. 
He tuned it with a trembling hand. 
As though he had not self-command 
To hear such tones, so softly sweet. 
Fall powerless on her silent ear. 
Alas ! how painful 'tis to love. 
'Tis like some potion from above. 
So full of bliss, so full of sorrow. 
To-day a joy, a blank to-morrow. 
What anguish circles aught that's dear ! 
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Running his fingers o'er the strings, 
Whilst the cold dungeon round him rings ; 
His heart poured forth a lyric measure, 
Which once had filled her breast with 

pleasure. 
And made her beaming eye rejoice 
To hear such tones from such a voice. 



SONG. 

Sweetly from the belfry tower 

The convent bells were ringing; 
Sweetly from the myrtle bower 

The nightingale was singing ; 
Yet softer music gently broke 

The charm which held my ear, 
It was the slow and measured stroke 

Of the happy Gondolier. 

The winds were still, nor raised the foam, 

A western sun was sinking ; 
I thought of distant friends at home, — 

*Twas just the hour for thinking. 
The waves fell rippling to the shore, 

A murm'ring soft and clear ; — 
But, oh ! how sweeter fell the oar 

Of the happy Gondolier. 

D 
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The scented balms from citron groves 

Upon the breeze came creeping ; 
And where the lonely sea-bird roves, 

While Man is calmly sleeping, 
I heard the fisher's merry note ; — 

And yet 'twas not so dear 
As that which issued from the boat 

Of the happy Gondolier. 

The lute, beneath a twilight shade. 

When waves are proudly dashing, 
May gently strain and softly fade 

Upon the white spray splashing ; — 
Yet nothing sounds so sweet to me. 

As when Fm wandVing near 
The gliding bark, on a glassy sea. 

Of the happy Gondolier. 

VIII. 

The last soft tone had died away, 

Like the brooklet's purl at break of day ; 

And nothing was heard but the scampering 

sound 
Of rats, as they raced o'er the humid ground, 
Or an insect at work on the crumbling wall, 
Or the clattering noise of some earth in its 

fall. 
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Elvira was mute, but her tears fell fast, 

As her mind wandered swiftly to days of the 

past. 
The magic tones of that lyric number 
Had roused her from her vacant slumber. 
In a moment, — as quickly as rapid thought, — 
She sprang from that mountain of earth, and was 

caught 
In the arms of affection. O bliss ! O bliss ! 
Say, where is the joy that can equal this ? 



IX. 

"O tell me ! O tell me ! this can*t be a dream ? 

Or is it, alas ! but a transient gleam 

Of sunshine, from clouds that will vanish to- 
morrow. 

And leave me a prey to the bitterest sorrow ? 

Yes, say if thy brow I have often caressed. 

Thy head hath oft slumbered upon my warm 
breast. 

And speak, if these ringlets my hand hath once 
curled. 

Or that plaid is the one I once fondly unfurled ? 

If not my Cassandro, if all is deceit, 

'Tis too much for a mortal, I die at thy feet." 



jfi ELTZ3Li CF THE PLJIX. 

•* Lnrc dearest. Ere ! "" b* coclii otter no more, 
Xevci W3S rncttaLl so Irajuy before ; 
The teardrop Et2^m^ gendj adjwn hfs pale cheek, 
Brig!tt with, a passfon. no Language coold speak. 



Jost sts the lovers left the cell. 
And entered trow the drearv aisle. 
There met them scch a firightful yell. 
That qufcklj drove awav a sm3e 
Which shone upon Elvira's face, — 
But smiles were not for such a place. 

Solemnlj treading o*er mortar and stones. 
Reptiles, and water, and skeleton bones. 
Chanting a dirge>like and hideoos song, 
A haggard figure came stalking along. 
Sprinkling the rats with her watery feet. 
As others came playfully running to meet 
Her welcome steps, for she loved them dear. 
And, wild as they were, they knew no fear. 
Hours she*d watched their frolicsome ways, 
Or sung them songs of her younger da3rs ; 
And thus, sad tenants of one cell. 
They knew her voice, and loved it well. 
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XI. 

Elvira had oft seen that figure of white, 

And now, though herself, she remembered the 

sight ; 
Nor was she disturbed at so ghostly a mien, — 
It was but the shadow of what she had been. 

"Oh! give back my harp," the phantom thus 

cried; 
" He gave me the gift when he made me his 

bride ; 
I play to the mouldering bones on the floor. 
And sing them the lays I have oft sung before." 
Cassandro looked back on the harp, there he 

read — 
" To comfort Gulditta when pleasures have fled T' 
Astounded, he cried, ere the phantom had done : 
"My mother! my mother! acknowledge thy son." 



XII. 



Clasping the harp as though inspired, 
Or with some sudden frenzy fired, 
She tuned each string with skilful care, 
Then sang this wild, prophetic air : 
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SONG. 



Child with the golden hair. 

Beware ! beware ! 
For Beauty is an artful snare. 
And sister to that fiend Despair. 
Guiditta once was faultless fair ; 

Child with the golden hair. 

Beware ! bew^are ! 



Child with the roses' bloom. 

Dost know thy doom ? 
I see around a circling gloom, 
I see a dark and dusty tomb, 
'Tis there the boastful lord must come. 

Child with the roses' bloom. 

Such is thy doom ! 



Child with such blandishment. 

Thou art but lent. 
Deceit's an evil spirit sent. 
Ruin is its monument. 
Cast it from thee and repent ; 

Child with such blandishment. 

Thou art but lent. 
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Child with the tints of day, 

No longer stay ; 
All these tints will soon decay, 
Time can wash those hues away. 
Seek some anchorite and pray ; — 

Child with the tints of day. 

No longer stay. 

XIII. 

Ah ! one bright tear-drop left its stain 
Upon her cheek, as though 'twas pain 
To trace once more her youthful ways, 
And sing the songs of other days. 
She proudly dashed the drop aside. 
Then, with a wild laugh, hoarsely cried : 
** Oh 1 love is ever linked with woe. 
For I have loved and found it so. 
Son of mortal, by this tear. 
Love — true love — hath brought me here. 
Taste it not, be warned in time. 
Or that draught will end in crime. 
Watch the flowVet's quick decay, — 
Love much quicker fades away 1 
At midnight I was loved full well. 
Next morn I woke — 'twas in this cell 1 
Son of mortal, son of clay. 
Dash the fatal draught away." 



TT.T-y- liF rHz: .n.^jv. 



;z vilL i -fffTifiiKl' jell, 

A-rr :3Hr v-izi- T"\£'ir.Uh siwsfL — 

Tis done ! 



ZassEnfrr *i*Erf lit fssirik? soaii, 
*T»f s£:v mi rur^nf Tn>m: ti» stone. 
Hi fa£ Tire v-tfT^ bn calmlj said, 
A* iff bsheii b^r >riiii: Dead : 
— l£n±i*!r, n is brt £ short, short time 
£r? "iTf shiZ IT ;?sc ii: a ia:rer clime, 
\\"b2r? fri^:r£z:t scents perfume the air, 
Azid ib?^i: -Brih ksDw Cassandro there." 



One hocr, and this thrice happy pair 
Were seated in the fisher's cot ; 
Their further steps, their ev'ry care, 
In purest love were soon forgot. 
The fisher's wife — a gentle dame, 
Contented with her humble lot — 
Supplied whatever their wants might claim 
With kindliness, nor ask^d not 
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Why she should find a lordly son 
Crave shelter in their humble vale ; 
Or what the lady could have done 
To wear such clothes, and look so pale. 

'Twas now, the hour was drawing round, 
Guiditta's body might be found. 
They deemed it therefore best to stay 
Within that house another day ; 
And then, when night had come again, 
To seek the shepherds on the plain. 
Relate their brief but piteous tale, 
And crave from them a frail support, 
Until some neighbouring ship might sail. 
And bear them to a safer port. 



XV. 

Elvira never knew how dear 
She was to home and friends before. 
Her happy sire — a gondolier — 
When he beheld his child once more. 
Seemed, to grow young for very joy. 
And laughed and joked as when a boy. 
Cassandro, too, was welcomed there ; 
Whilst many an ag^d matron's prayer 
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Invoked a blessing on his head 
For having brought their shepherd maid 
To love and woo, to win and wed. 
And many a dame devoutly prayed 
That all their future life might be 
Smooth and bright as a glassy sea. 

Not many weeks had passed away 
Before a vessel left the bay. 
Upon its deck — a happy bride — 
Elvira stood, and by her side 
Cassandro, strong and full of hope, 
And ready now to bravely cope 
With all vicissitudes of life. 
If God would only spare his wife. 
Oh ! thus does patient love requite 
The clouds and sorrows of the night. 

XVI. 

The moon is shining, — view them now 
Standing, gazing from the prow. 
Upon each soft and sparkling ray, 
Dancing on the gentle spray. 
Her head reclines upon his breast. 
Oh ! is not her's a happy rest ? 
The sails hang silent from the mast, 
Tis just the hour to trace the past. 
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And sweet indeed it is to ponder 

O'er the dreams of other days ; 
Sweet at night to gently wander 

0*er those by-gone, pathless ways ; 
Back, far back, to Life's fair morning, 

When its sun began to shine ; 
Back, far back, to that bright dawning. 

Which an age will scarce resign . 



XVII. 

One stormy night, two years before, 
A wild and furious tempest bore 
A vessel hard upon a rock. 
With such a violent, sudden shock, 
That in a moment scarce a speck 
Was left to mark the fearful wreck. 
Cassandro wandered forth that night 
Along the shore, and saw a light 
Tossing upon the angry wave ; 
And then it vanished out of sight. 
Or sank, as in a wat'ry grave. 
Directly, echoed such a cry 
The dying only could repeat ; 
And as the waves fell roaring by, 
A man came rolling to his feet. 
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Cassandro bore him to a hut 
Some fishermen had roughly put 
Together, on a shady spot. 
Four furlongs fix>m the lovers' grot. 
The man, — or youth, — ^for o'er his head 
But nineteen fleeting years had sped, — 
Was soon restored, together they 
Returned unto the fatal bay. 
Alas ! no other bodies lay 
Upon the sands, nor could they hear 
The cries of those so sadlv near. 
Ere yet the sun began to rise. 
And morning light o'erspread the skies, 
Cassandro hastened to the shore ; — 
How changed of late, for softly o'er 
The shining sands, the waters flowed, 
By rock and weed, and sweetly woo'd 
The sparkling shells upon the beach. 
Which, swaying, lay within their reach. 
And yet upon that morning bright 
Was seen a sad, and diffrent sight ; 
Along the coast for half a mile, 
The victims of the stormy night 
Were lying, wearing still the smile. 
That decked their face, before the wave 
Had plunged them in a common grave. 
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Hugo, for such the stranger's name 
(Or Don Murada, — 'tis the same), 
Stayed at the castle of Bronord 
A week, but nothing could afford 
Him pleasure for the joys he*d lost ; 
Nor walks, nor sports could give relief. — 
Few seldom know the awful cost 
That mortals pay, to purchase grief; 
The sudden shock which strikes the breast, 
Will often help to veil the rest. 



He loved but once, — he could love no more ; 
A cruel sea had made them part ; 
His native isle by the Grecian shore 
Might soothe, but never heal his heart. 
Months rolled away ; — a shepherd swain. 
Who lived near Hugo's lordly home, — 
Had known Elvira of the Plain, — 
(A fairer form was not in Rome !) — 
And now, because a noble son 
Had sought her hand, and woo'd, and won ; 
They each must leave their native clime, 
To foil the cunning snares of crime. 
'Twas from this man that Hugo heard 
The mournful news, which quickly stirred 
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A slumbering hope ; — some future day 
He might be able to repay 
Cassandro for the wretched past ; — 
That hoped-for time had come at last ! 



XVIII. 

Elvira welcomed with a smile, 
The first, faint glimpse of Corfu's isle ; 
For there her wedding feast was spread ; 
And there the hanging vine had shed 
The richest juice that man can borrow. 
To grace the happy meal to-moiTow. 

Hugo was waiting at the port 

To act the duty of escort. 

His face still bore the marks of pain, 

Which time had tried to quench in vain : 

And, as the joyous pair drew near. 

He met them with a mourner's tear ! 

XIX. 

But now the strain is growing cold ; — 
Elvira's tale is nearly told. 
Cassandro found some light employ. 
His future was without alloy. 
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A sylvan cottage by a stream, — 
(The symbol of a boyish dream) — 
Overshadowed by wild creeping flowers ; 
The pastime of their evening hours ; — 
Was his ; the patriarchal tree, 
The distant music of the sea, 
The minstrel birds, the scented balms, 
Romantic glens ; — all had their charms. 
To guard this rural home from Vice, 
And fashion it a paradise ! 

The double charm of pattering feet. 
Was added to this sweet retreat ; 
And soon the dell rung at the laugh 
Of childish glee ; the aged staff. 
Together with the honest poor, 
Had learnt to love that cottage door. 

Upon the fragrant summer night. 

It was Elvira's chief delight 

To wander o*er the mossy ground, 

And listen to the nightingale ; 

With pleasure would her heart rebound, 

To hear each clear, responsive sound 

Come sweetly from the flowVy vale. 

Then, as the pearl-drops lit the sky. 

And nothing but the breezy sigh 
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Could check the sounds of minstrelsy. 
She loved to take her lyre, and play 
The fav'rite ballad of her day. 
That hushed her in her infancy ! 



SONG. 

By a smoothly floadDg river, 

Sylla bade her last farewell ; 
There she had to part for ever ! 

From a youth who loved her well. 
With a trembling hand, her lyre 

Off a branch she took, and strung ; 
Then, with true poetic fire. 

Swept the strings, and sweetly sung : 
**One more troubled pang at parting. 

One more sigh my heart must strain. 
One more tear-drop softly starting. 
Then I am myself again !" 



In her after-years of sorrow 

None could see the rankling smart. 
But a face can often borrow 

Smiles, to veil a bleeding heart ! 
There was truth in what was spoken. 

As the lyric number rung ; 
And, although her peace was broken. 

Still she played and sweetly sung : 
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"One more troubled pang at parting, 
One more sigh my heart must strain, 
One more tear-drop softly starting. 
Then I am myself again ! " 

A tear would often wet her face, 

When she had sung this mournful lay ; 

But always in one fond embrace 

Cassandro kissed the drop away ; 

And gently whispered in her ear : 

** Although these scenes have grown so dear, 

They still remind us of our grot, 

Those happy hours are not forgot !" 



" Turn, tyrant, turn ! and answer to my honour, 
For this thy base insufferable outrage !" 

Thomson's Tancred and Sigismunda. 

PART I. 

During the reign of Norman William's son, 
Surnamed the Red, when Saxon peasants bent 
Beneath the iron rod of regal pow'r, 
Nor dare rebel ; when ev'ry rustic hearth 
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Was cold and cheerless at that dismal knell, 
Which echoed on the misty air of eve ; 
There rose close by the margin of the Usk 
A castle, and its cruel chief, Earl Gluine, — 
Best known amongst the churls as Monmouth's 

Scourge ! — 
Oppressed his serfs with such despotic sway, 
That e'en his name was used by British dames 
To quell their children to obedience ; 
As did the name of Richard Coeur de Lion 
Strike terror in the bravest Saracen. 
But to compare him with that warlike king 
Would be to place the bramble by the oak. 
Within the massive walls of pondVous stone 
Three hundred men sat daily at his meat ; 
And as the shades of night descending lulled 
The busy labour of the day elsewhere. 
They here were hailed with drunken shouts of 

mirth ; 
And loud and long the wassail goblet ran. 
Rude oaths and blasphemies, and ruder jokes 
Bought greater favours from the rebel chief, 
Who loved to have his table graced with such. 

Near to the castle, by the river Usk, 

There dwelt a cowherd in his hut of reeds — 
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Talmar by name — ^Talmar, the Eagle-eye ! 
And with him lived in peace his only child, 
Iva, whom all the peasants learnt to love. 
So fair, so beautiful, her laughing eye 
Enticed a smile from ev'rj' toilsome face ; 
Her gentle footsteps welcomed ev*ry cot ; 
Her silvery voice wrought love in ev*ry heart ; 
The tuneful birds upon the forest trees 
Rejoiced to hear her tread the soft, green moss. 
She shone within this wilderness of toil 
As does a sunbeam on a darkened cloud. 
Or as the costly pearl within the sea. 

'Twas ev'ning, in the windy month of March, 
When Nature fresh began to clothe herself. 
Earl Gluine, with all his noisy retinue. 
Were hast'ning home, to feed upon the spoils 
Which rapine had provided for their wants. 
Leaving his men to follow as they might 
He rode ahead, to plan some new foray. 

Scarce heeding where his charger steered, he 
found 
Himself ere long, not by his castle moat. 
But near a burning hut. Twas Talmar's hut, 
And he, and Iva, with their Saxon kin. 
Stood by with woful faces. Not the hut 
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They mourned, but all their scanty household 
goods 

Were smouldVing too, and could not be retrieved. 

Their bench, and stool, and flax were all con- 
sumed. 

Thus did they stand, nor viewed the haughty 

Earl; 
But he saw them. His dark and baneful eye 
Had early scanned the youthful Iva*s face, 
And marked the lines of beauty sadd'ning there. 
His lusty heart was fired with passion's flame. 
Which never knew restraint, nor felt the curb. 
Accustomed long to have each wish obeyed, 
He had forgot that aught was wanted else ; 
And having wished to gain this damsel fair, 
Thought not of any secondary part. 
He left the ruined scene ; but what to do ? 
To quench a passion which must end in woe. 
And stifle all desires that raged within ? 
Alas ! not so ; his iron-coated heart 
Was proof against such pangs of better self. 
His conscience long had ceased its happy 

work; 
And like the seal, which, used to icy seas, 
Would quickly die if brought to sunny shores. 
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So he, deep-rooted in the paths of vice, 
Would rather perish than renounce his crimes. 



Earl Gluine rode swiftly to his strong retreat. 
Across the moat, and through the portcullis. 
Straight to the warder's hall ; and there he found 
His lawless garrison of forest thieves. 
"What hail, my lord!'* one cried; "some 

camisade 
To keep our blood from freezing ; for I feel 
As if my cuts are itching to be bled. 
They never heal until a second wound 
Answers the leech ; but see yon dancing blaze ! 
Methinks some Saxon dogs are finding sport." 

"Silence, thou prattling fool,and hold that tongue. 
Or it may run away with thee. In truth ! 
*Tis about yonder fire I wish to speak. 
If thou wilt only give thy time and ear." 

At this his bold retainers gathered round. 
And quickly asked what might their lord demand ? 
To which the Earl replied : 

" Not long ago 
I passed yon burning pile, and haply saw 
A tender maid, standing close by the fire. 
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She saw me not, I rode away, but now 

I see her mournful face. You know the rest !" 

Thus spoke the ruthless lord unto his clan, 
And thus did they obey ; two chosen men, 
Disguised as Saxon serfs, sped to the scene 
Of desolation ; by one ruined hut 
Iva stood musing, murmuring now awhile : 
"My spotless lamb is surely burnt or fled, 
Eric's own gift ! my lamb ! my fondling lamb 1" 

Scarce had she said these words, ere in the bush 
And tangled boughs, a gentle ** baa " was heard. 
Another, and a rustling as of one 
Fast *mongst the shrubs, and bleating to get free. 
With rapid steps she hastened tp the spot. 
Whence issued these low bleatings of distress. 
Glancing amongst the pendent twigs around 
With fervid gaze, she found not what she sought ; 
But pondVing still to hear the wail again. 
Her beating heart was answered ; for at once 
A ** baa " more earnest and more distant, came 
To draw her further from the burning waste. 
She followed, yet the pleading tones were heard 
Still fainter, till at length, upon the verge 
Of fallow land she found herself; when lo ! 
A crescent moon presented to her view 
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The castle of the tyrant chief, Earl Gluine. 

Turning to flee, she saw against a tree 

Two peasants, who were cutting stripling boughs. 

As 'twere for raising up another hut ; 

Who seeing standing near this damsel fair. 

And judging pVhaps that she had lost her way, 

Came forward with a wish to guide her home. 

And she, so long accustomed to the truth 

And honour treasured by a Saxon serf, 

Gave them her hand, and questioned whence they 

came ? 
Answering, they said : 

"Our hazel huts are found 
A bow*s stretch north of Monmouth's Anchorite; 
But, viewing in the sky some neighbouring fire. 
Have come to help our brothers on the waste.'* 

Iva, not deeming of foul play, desired 
Her escorts to proceed and lead the way. 
Once more within the forest, long they traced 
The damp and mossy paths, until her guides 
Halted, and in a rough commanding tone, 
Told her, their brave and noble lord. Earl Gluine, 
That eve had watched her by the burning hut. 
And was enraptured with her face and form. 
Moreover, also, they were authorised 
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To seize her goodly person for the chief, 
And deck his castle with her witching charms. 
This was too much for Iva's tender nerves ; 
Her honour lost, her liberty destroyed. 
She fainted with a groan, and lifeless fell 
Within the arms of these, her traitorous guides, 
Who, with sardonic laugh and cruel taunt, 
Carried the senseless burden to their lord. 

Into a room whose walls were richly clothed 

With gorgeous tapestry, of varied hue. 

They laid her, speechless, on a Norman couch. 

And left again ; but standing at her side 

Were two attendants, who, with cooling cloths, 

Applied a soothing moisture to her head, 

And gently bathed her throbbing temples ; whilst 

A secret drug was placed upon her lips, 

To drive away some evil spirit's charm. 

Which Chareux, — Gluine's confessor, — said, had 

bound 
Her silent tongue, and laid her lifeless thus. 
But though the drug might p'rhaps have suited 

well 
Some canting priest and whining son of Rome, 
It could not work its magic pow'r on her 
Or raise her from that trance-like sleep of woe. 
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Fainting and waking, for two hours she lay ; 
And then her shattered nerves revived awhile, 
And strength seemed willing to resume its work. 
Yet though her tongue was free, she did not 

speak. 
Or ask the women aught about the Earl ; 
But mute, and listless of the forms around, 
She lay and wept, until the glorious sun 
Had reached its centre between morn and noon ; 
Which time Earl Gluine, with vows and mock- 
eries. 
Repaired unto her solitary room ; 
Vowed by the sky and its invisibles. 
That he had never loved before like this ; 
That all his love was true, his passion firm. 
And that none other wiles should go between, 
To quench the flame which burned within his 
breast. 

To this sweet Iva, with a powerful stroke, 
Crushed all those weaker sighs which rose 

within ; 
And . speaking with the strength of wounded 

pride. 
And stolen liberty, so prevalent 
In woman, answered : 
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" Can this be the Earl ? 
He who disdains the servile Saxon tribe, 
And shuns them as the lambkin shuns the wolf, 
Now kneeling at the footstool of a maid. 
Whose veins are fed with purest Saxon blood ! 
Fie 1 for you. Earl, to thus degrade yourself. 
And let a peasant tread upon your pride. 
Forsooth I thought the dreaded Monmouth's 

Scourge 
Had honour, if no virtue, in his breast. 
Upon your knees, and with your head thus 

lowered, 
You have before my eyes disclosed your heart ! 
And there I saw, reigning with double fire, — 
The direst, and most pois'nous love, that man 
Can ever give to woman ; there I read. 
My freedom, honour, health,— my all destroyed ! 
And lastly, on some dismal, dungeon floor 
I viewed my dying carcase ; broken down 
With guilt, — the blackest guilt ! — and cruelty. 
You say you love me, — Should I be your wife ? 
Ride with you to the field, stand by your side ; 
Nourish in sickness, help to bear your cares, 
Share all your comforts, with your secret thought? 
No, Earl, you mean not thus ; and though I'm 

here. 



I 
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A prisoner in your castle ; still I have 

One faithful friend, that will protect from harm." 

With this, she drew from out her bosomed robe 
A dagger, dazzling with its burdened pearls. 
Upon the hilt was scratched, in rudest form — 
** Eric to Iva /'* 

" Thus you see, my lord, 
I am not quite alone ; therefore I pray 
You give me free egression to my home ; 
Or, if I am compelled to try my craft, 
My ghost shall haunt you to your dying day." 

So ended Iva, but the cunning lord 
Appeared to waver, saying, as he left : 
" Give me until to-morrow's noon to think ; 
When at that time I will return again. 
And name your fate ; and so I bid adieu ! ** 
Then to the two attendants sped the Earl ; 
Commanding them, on pain of instant death. 
To drug their charge, and take from out her robe 
The dagger, that had lately served so well. 

Seeking Chareux, these two poor frightened 

dames 
Demanded from his art some subtle weed : — 
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One which could summons sleep, and throw 

around 
Its patient all the outward signs of death. 
To whom he gave from out a vessel near 
A liquid, dark and viscid ; which, he said, 
Had spent him twenty years before he found 
The chief ingredients in this strange compound. 

Quickly did they retrace their anxious steps, 
And hastened forth to Iva's room again. 
There weeping as they left her, was she still, 
Nor could they comfort her ; her horn of mead, 
Untasted still, was standing by her side ; 
And in it, as she wept, they mixed the drug, 
That was to clothe her tender form in sleep. 
Offring this drink with urgent looks of grief. 
She did at length accept its soothing pow'r. 
A few short minutes passed, when o'er her eyes 
A dimness came, and then a happy rest. 

Punctual the wily Earl appeared next day, 
And told his captive that she must remain 
To cheer the dreary castle with her looks ; — 
A plaything for his solitary hours. 
Alas ! 'twas not till then she knew her loss, 
'Twas not till then she felt the worth of it. 
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Iva, perceiving that her only friend 

Had shared her fate, tried the persuasive art, 

And begged him, as he loved the world and all 

Its fleeting pleasures, to return her home. 

But he, in answer, quickly did reply : 

"Canst thou command the sun to shine by night, 

The moon by day, those minor tapers too. 

To form one furious mass of fiery heat ? 

Or canst thou e'en command the restless sea 

To let the martial steed skim o'er its tide ! 

And champ the foamy bit upon its wave ? 

If so, command my heart, and I'll obey; 

But otherwise no magic pow'r on earth 

Shall change me to it; thus must be thy doom." 

He left, and she, poor lonesome, stricken bird. 
Fell back upon her couch to pine and die. 
Rude were her Saxon sports, but they were dear ; 
And ruder still her food, but what, indeed. 
Are costly viands to the fettered slave ? 
Richer, far richer, is the humblest crust 
And draught of water with sweet liberty ! 

Oftimes at eve the Earl would seek her seat. 
And notice how the tender blossom drooped ; 
The cheek grow paler, and the waist more thin, 
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Yet still his heart would not relent and free 
The dying captive. 

On one sunny mom, 
Two lingering months had passed, he entered in 
To see her ere he sought the hawk and steed. 
He found her — not the Iva of the past ! 
Not the dear maid, whose ever-welcome tread 
Drew music from the birds upon the trees, 
For she had passed away ; the waning lamp 
Could burn no longer ; now she was the Earl's ! 
A pla)rthing for his solitary hours ! 

Oh ! could his eye have viewed that murdered clay 
Without one pang of sad remorse, one tear 
That told his heart was human ! Yet not one 
Would force a passage down his callous face. 
And with a stern command he bade them throw 
Her body in a dungeon under ground, 
And let it lie ; perhaps some future day 
Might bring a corpse to bear it company ! 



PART II, 



Talmar hath raised another hut, and all 

His fellow-peasants too have formed them each 
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A dwelling made of boughs ; and now they ask — 
"Where is the gentle Iva ! who hath seen 
Our youthful queen of labour ?*' Talmar says : 
"Alas! and ask me not; that fiery night, 
When all our cots were burning in one blaze, 
I left her standing by a forest tree, 
Close to our former hut ; when I returned. 
No Iva could I see ! I searched, I called, 
No answer came, and yet you ask me — Where ?" 

The Saxon serfs at once commenced to search ; 
But O how vain ! whilst they were treading o'er 
The winding paths of Nature, list*ning now. 
Now changing ev*ry sound into her voice, 
Iva was dying in the castle keep. 
Mourning the loss of joys too quickly flown, 
Weeping the loss of health and liberty, 
And pining for her Eric's tender care. 
Dying a living death ! — the worst of deaths ; 
When the poor victim watches evVy morn 
How much his frame hath wasted in the night ; 
And counts the weeks and days that must elapse 
Before the body sinks within the grave. 

Months passed away; one bright and fragrant eve. 
When all the forest danced in verdant green, 
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And bending branches of thick foliage fed 

The playful deer. An autumn sun had set, 

And left a gentle breeze to cool the air, 

And fan the homeward peasant from his toil ; — 

There stopped at Talmar's hut a man, who asked 

If Iva was within ? — the Saxon maid, 

Who used to feed the birds, when o'er the ground 

A snowy mantle hid their little store. 

In answer, Talmar, with his wound fresh probed. 

Replied : 

"You ask me what I cannot tell; 
One dismal night our homes were all afire. 
And never since that dark and cruel hour 
Hath Iva crossed our path ; yet I have searched. 
My neighbours, too, have searched, without 

success : 
But some affirm they saw the Monmouth 

Scourge, 
Looking with wolfish eyes upon her form ; — 
If so, I doubt not where her home is now." 

As Talmar said these words, the dusk of eve 
Disguised the stranger's face ; or else he might 
Have marked the painful twitchings of his brow. 
And agonising look of blank despair. — 
** My Iva ! my sweet Iva ! — she is gone ! 
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And I have come to take her to my home ; 
To make her high amongst the high, and gay 
Amongst the gayest ; I have learnt her how 
To play the lady, in this forest drear. 
That she might charm our squeamish nobles with 
Her fairy voice ; still I have loved and lost ! 
But I am raving ; know you man, that I 
Am Eric of Auvergne ? your English king 
Hath late bequeathed to me and to my heirs 
The castle of Torquay, on Devon's Bay. 
One summer I was passing by this spot, 
And saw your daughter with her water pouch ; 
A second time I passed, and met her then 
Plucking some berries ; so I did alight 
To ask her name, for I was sore bewitched ! 
She told me, dauntless of all fear ; then I 
Poured out my passion at her heav'nly feet ; 
And, strange to say, she heard me, so I placed 
My hand within her own, and promised then 
To live and die with her ; so quick was it, 
I scarce believed my joy ; but she was true ! 

You mentioned that this tyrant Earl, perhaps, 
Hath stolen from my heart its only gem ; 
If so, ril grind his carcase with the ground, 
Or he deliver up my priceless prize," 
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Thus spoke the frantic lord, and Talmar heard, 
With beating heart, how he would meet the Earl, 
And there demand his daughter at his hand. 

One gloomy night the castle warder heard 
A summons for the drawbridge to be lowered. 
** Who is it ?" so he cried ; ** who is it wants 
Admittance to my lord this stormy night ? 
Some prowling mendicant, or Saxon churl, 
I warrant by my fathers ; or at least 
Some fat, big-bellied friar, or drunken monk. 
No, you must wait till morning shine again, 
Ere I will let you in ; and so, good-night !'* 
** Stop!" thundered Eric, — for 'twas he indeed, — 
" Go forth and tell your master that the Earl 
Of Torquay seeks his hospitality ; 
And that he hopes he will converse awhile 
With him upon some matters which demand 
His time and patience, ere he goes to rest." 

The warder heard the title with surprise ; 
And, humbly begging pardon for his speech, 
Went off to seek the Earl, and tell his tale ; 
Who hearing, was as much surprised ; but said : 
" Admit our friend, yet watch his further steps. 
I had a dream last night I did not like, 
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And so methinks I smell some treachery. 
Pass through the hall and give the men a hint ; 
Whilst I will to my closet for a coat 
Of steel beneath this cloth ; admit the man !'* 

Eric was ushered in a stately room, 

And waited with impatience for the Earl. 

But, in the meantime, took a careful view 

Of all within ; nor did his eye escape 

A woodcock's feather lying on the floor. 

'Twas strange a thing so worthless should have 

gained 
His cute attention, and still more so, when 
He placed it in his bosom ; yet this world 
Of ours is but itself a strange compound. 

** My lord !" cried Eric, as Earl Gluine appeared, 
"A certain Saxon churl — Talmar by name — 
Hath shot and killed a royal forest deer ; 
And therefore, by our worthy Norman law. 
Is wandVing now an outlaw with his child ; 
For so I hear he has one, both condemned 
To lose their lives ; and since, my lord, you live 
So near their dwelling, I have hastened here 
To crave your kind assistance in the search/* 
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Out spoke the Earl : ** If this is all you bring, 
*Tis nothing ; I can quickly ease your doubts. 
This Saxon Iva was a pretty girl ! — 
So pretty, that she fairly stole my heart. 
I brought her hither, and proposed that she 
Should be my lamp, to cheer the lonesome gloom ; 
But she was obstinate, and so was I. 
Thus did she linger, till a tardy death 
Released her from my presence ; when I threw 
Her body in a dungeon underground, 
To lie until I found another being 
To bear her company, so promised I ; 
And if we can but bring old Talmar here, 
'Twill be but kind to place them side by side." 
The Earl had finished, but he noticed not 
The agitation in the stranger's face ; 
Nor saw him press the feather to his lips. 
And brush away a solitary tear. 

A silence, and the smitten lover said : 
** I would behold your captive, tho' she be 
Offensive to the sight ; the king must know 
That I have seen her, so we will to work." 
**Then follow me," the cruel Earl replied. 
The door had grown less nimble, but at last 
It opened to their strength ; — and what a sight 1 
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The rats and worms had fattened on her flesh ; 

Now nothing but a ghastly skeleton 

Was left to mock the form where Beauty reigned. 

** Aha 1 ** the iron-hearted Earl thus joked ; 
" A fitting monument of glories past ! 
'Twould do to bring the lover here, to teach 
That Beauty is but superficial ; 

Just raise the skin, and '* 

** Basest fiend ! 
That ever walked this earth, receive thy due." 
At this, the stranger stabbed the monster's 

heart; 
Who, reeling, fell upon the crumbling mass 
Of mould'ring bones, with scarce a parting groan. 

" My Iva ! this is all that I can do 

To show thy spirit how I love thee still. 

The rest is left with God, His righteous eye 

Hath seen thy wrongs, and He will judge aright 1 

I thought not, when I gave this bloody dirk, 

It would one day revenge thy murdered dust." 

Then turning to the lifeless Earl, he said : 

" For once those tainted lips have spoken true; 

A future day hath brought her company ! 

Lie there and rot, thou heartless, perjured fiend ! 
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The very worms will vomit at their food, 
The rats will eat and fall beside their meal, 
The spiders cannot breathe such poisoned air, 
All other insects will but droop and fall ; 
But I must leave thee to a higher doom, 
My steel can never touch thy deathless soul ! " 

He closed the door, and fastened as before. 
The dirk and feather with a careful hand 
He placed within his bosom ; they were all 
He had of her, so they were doubly dear ; — 
As true mementoes of a quenchless love. 

Reaching the room from whence he started, now 
He rested for a time, to think upon 
A plan for gaining egress ; as he sat 
And thought of all the gloomy days in store. 
The warder entered with a frowning brow : 
" My lord of Devon, you must stay with us ; 
I fear me something has befell the Earl, 
For which you are accounted, and must stand 
To answer for his absence." — 

How much more 
The surly warder would have wished to say. 
Was hindered by a heavy blow, which sent 
Him reeling 'gainst the further wall. 
Fast*ning the door, Eric at once walked forth 
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To meet a sentinel ; and bade him lower 
The drawbridge for him. Just as it was done, 
The vengeful warder came upon the scene ; 
Which Eric seeing, stabbed the sentinel, 
And blew a ringing blast ; wherewith appeared 
Two hundred men, who quickly crossed the 

moat. 
And gained their leader's side, before was seen 
One half that number of the garrison. 
But Eric did not wish to cross their swords ; 
The Earl was dead, — sole object of his wrath ; 
So, turning to the warder, coldly said : 
"*Tis you to choose if blood shall mark our 

steps. 
My men desire to leave, ere yonder moon 
Can hide herself; yet if I give a sign. 
Your strength will be as dust before the wind ; 
Your castle, all within, shall surely burn, 
Until a traveler passing can but say — 
* Here stood a castle ! ' — what is your decree ?" 

The warder, fearful at the martial look 
Displayed around, thus answered: **Go your 

way, 
A time will come when insult pays its debt; 
But until then, I bid you, go your way!" 
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This said, the men with Eric at their head, 
Crossed safely o'er the bridge, and reached their 

homes. 
But he, his joys now broken, wandered far 
Across the seas, into a foreign land ; 
And there wept o'er the lesson he had learnt : 
That Virtue 's beauty, for it decks the soul ; 
Though Beauty is not virtue, since it lures 
The carnal wishes of a wicked world ! 
And proves its own destruction. There he 

mourned. 
Where none could see, or know how truly dear 
A Saxon girl was to this Norman earl. 
Where eyes could never read his heart, and see 
How Saxon Iva ruled so proud a lord. 



\ 
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** Oh, ever thus, from childhood's hour, 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower 

But 'twas the first to fade away. 
I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die ! 
Now, too, the joy most like divine 

Of all I ever dreamt or knew. 
To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, 

O misery 1 must I lose that too ?" 

— Moore's Lalla Rookh. 

A BALMY wind blew softly o'er 
Th' enchanted rocks of Zanther*s shore, 
And murmured back its charm again ; 
But music tuned that gentle strain. 
The moon with double splendour shone 
On scenes which man ne'er looked upon ; 
And threw a dreamy spell above 
Those sylvan groves of elfin love ; 
Whilst sparkling fountains sweetly played, 
O'er gorgeous flow'rs, that never fade. 
Transcendent music caught the ear, 
But happiness was centred here, 
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Such lovely scenes were won't to smile 
O'er mystic Zanther's fairy isle. 
No human eye as yet had traced 
Those hues which Time had not effaced ; 
Nor human foot had trod that soil, 
Which fed such splendour without toil. 
Still, though 'twas of so old a date. 
It hung by slender threads of fate ; 
For at the moment man should dare 
To breathe its soft, enchanted air, 
Then all around should shake with fear, 
And isle, and spirits disappear ! 



'Twas midnight ; on the spicy breeze, 
Which blew from Zanther's sparkling seas, 
A host of fairies bore with speed 
Xanira, queen of Ancient Lede. 
That ev'ning she had wandered late 
A furlong from the palace gate. 
Upon a mossy bed to rest. 
And list for one she loved the best. 
At morn Viron had left his bride 
Through Antler's dismal woods to ride. 
And chase the stag, or hunt the deer, — 
His lengthened absence brought her here. 
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"Why should he linger thus so long ?" 
She faintly cried. "The night-bird*s song 
Could never tempt him far to stray 
When darkness veils his homeward way. 
My lute upon Langora*s stream, 
Beneath the moon's soft dancing beam, 
Sounds sweetest as he*s standing by ; 
Such strains may fire his careless eye ; 
But nothing else can tempt his praise. 
Then what, alas ! his step delays ? " 



INCANTATION OF FAIRIES IN THE DISTANCE. 

" The bee is hushed in the myrtle grove, 

A silent world is dreaming, 

The lute is still where thy handmaids rove, 

And stars above are gleaming. 

'Tis just the hour ! 'tis just the hour ! 

To throw our spells around thee : 

Xanira, thou shalt feel their power, 

For potent charms have bound thee. 

By those twinkling stars of love, 

By those mystic realms above, 

By our own enchanted isle — 

Where surpassing beauties smile. 

By yon moon we bid thee sleep ! 

Xanira, Queen of Zanther, sleep ! " 
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" It works ! it works ! " the spirits cry ; 
** Bear quickly," others make reply, 
" Lest e'en our power may prove in vain 
To make Xanira rise again." 
And thus she's carried to their isle. 
Far, far away from Viron's smile ; 
None there to comfort her distress, 
Though midst the scenes of happiness. 
By one cold, gloomy, murm'ring rill 
She loved to roam when all were still ; 
And there alone behold her now. 
Alas ! how Grief hath marked her brow. 
And changed to woe her recent mirth ; 
But Sorrow lives to taint our earth. 



" This is where I love to dream. 
By this dark enchanted stream ; 
This is where I love to lie ; 
This is where I wish to die — 
Softly, gently fade away. 
Like the parting tints of day. 
Severed now from all that's dear. 
What need longer hold me here ? 
Yet one simple wish I crave 
Ere I fill a silent grave. 
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Could my closing hour restore 

His heart, which knew no pangs before, 

That it might forget to grieve, 

Then how gladly would I leave. 

But no, my loss must poison peace. 

For pure affection cannot cease." 



This melancholy strain was ended. 
And sweeter dreams were softly blended; 
For o'er her sorrows gently creep 
The spirits' balmy breath of sleep ; 
Whilst, where the palm trees proudly rose, 
Unrivalled music lulled repose. 



CHANT OF FAIRIES. 
I. 

" Sleep, lady, sleep ! Queen of Zanther, slumber ! 
As we charm thy rest with our magic number. 
Sleep, lady, sleep ! dreams shall not disturb thee, 
Danger dwells not here while enchantments curb 

thee. 
Lo ! above thy head see a wreath embowering. 
Dewy flow'rs of Love airy hands are showering. 
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II. 



" Rest thee, noble Queen, Zanther's proudest beauty ! 
Rest, thee, for our spells must perform their duty. 
O'er the silv'ry lake of our glistening waters 
Sweetest tones are borne,swept by nymphean daughters ; 
All the valleys ring with their magic number. 
Then sleep, lady, sleep ! Queen of Zanther, slumber !" 

When first she felt Enchantment's power, 
There passed but one short fading hour, 
Before was heard the royal blast, 
Which said the king had come at last. 

Just as the creeping shadows told 
Another fleeting day had rolled 
Into the tide of those gone by, 
He heard a loud heart-rending cry. 
Oh ! that he ne'er had turned his steed 
To follow up a worthier deed ; 
For long he searched, until in vain 
He turned his footsteps home again. 
'Twas usual for his lovely queen 
To steal away from all unseen, 
Along their private path, to meet 
Her happy lord, and breathe the sweet 
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Calm air together, 'mongst the bowers 
Of Flora's choicest, sweetest flowers. 
But now no queen had sought that seat, 
Or hastened forth his steps to greet ! 



** What means this silent veil around ? 
My beating heart is all the sound 
That meets my ear; no smiling bride 
To gently lean upon my side. 
No echoing laugh to cheer my way, 
Or guide my anxious steps astray. 
This heaving heart predicts distress, 
It beats not so with happiness. 
My page is passing, I must know 
The weight of this impending blow." 



" Here, Flavus ! lead me to the queen ; 
Or, stay, where was she lately seen ? 
PVhaps sleep hath closed her weary eye, 
And she hath let the time pasfe by 
Unheeded, or perchance some book 
Hath drawn her to a quiet nook. 
Lead quickly, for 'tis getting dawn, 
A few more hours will herald morn." 
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Xanira had been lately seen 

Reclining on a couch of green, 

Soft moss, and thither Flavus lead 

His master to this sylvan bed. 

There was a shred from her evening dress, 

And the moss was marked with a faint impress, 

Whilst close where some citron blossoms grew 

A sprig of cypress lay wet with dew ; 

Her constant lute was thrown aside. 

But nought was seen of the royal bride. 

A signal flame ran through the land, 

And beacons lit the lonely strand, 

Whilst breathless horses, white with foam, 

Conveyed the tale from home to home. 

Thus weeks passed on, and months rolled o'er 

Lede*s mournful, rocky, silent shore ; 

Yet still they search, and still they weep. 

Alas ! those tears can't stem the deep. 

Their youthful queen is gone for ever. 

Can love then cease ? No, never ! never ! 

Washed round by Zanther's magic seas, . 
And fanned by its soft fragrant breeze. 
An isle for ages past had stood, 
And stemmed the tide, and braved the flood. 
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With flow'rs which knew not how to die, 
Above a never-clouded sky ; 
In bush and grove, where Flora reigned, 
And Beauty*s offsprings never waned, 
Were sweetest birds of brightest hue. 
That sipped the flow'rets* scented dew, 
And sang so sweet, and looked so fair, 
They scarcely seemed like mortals there. 

The King of Zanther long before 
Had hoped to win that shining shore ; 
He now called up his secret powers 
To penetrate those rival bowers. 
Volectus, — chief amongst the fays. 
An elf who courted nought but praise, — 
Was ordered to proceed by night 
Into the realms of this island bright, 
And do what mischief might be best : 
The King himself would do the rest. 

This royal favour pierced the heart 
Of another sprite with Envy's dart ; 
And now, too sure, Sargastones 
Would with a deadly vengeance seize 
The first, sad chance to heal his pride : 
His instrument — the Stolen Bride ! 

G 
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Silent was the ev*ning breeze, 

Motionless the leafy trees ; 

Behind a cloud the setting sun 

A hot and sultry course had run. 

Viron had left his lonely seat 

To seek the forest's cool retreat, 

Such sylvan sweetness charmed him there. 

And seemed to mitigate his care. 

Oft when the world was sunk in sleep 

Through Antler's woods he'd roam to weep. 

Now on a bank beside a stream 

He stretched his weary form to dream : 

Not on Earth and all its sorrow. 

Not on pleasures of to-morrow. 

But about those regions high 

Above the pillars of the sky. 

Where he hoped his lovely bride 

Had gone for ever to reside. 

Not long he laid in lofty thought ; 
Some forest deer this shelter sought 
To quench their thirst, and rest awhile 
Beneath the palms of this sunny isle. 
He watched their guileless, harmless play, 
** Ah me !" he cried, ** there was a day 
When bliss as pure was mine to own. 
But now such joyful scenes have flown. 
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There was a time when Morn gave birth 
To inward peace and harmless mirth, 
But cruel Grief hath clipped their wing, 
The beggar suffers with the king !'* 

'Twas thus he murmured, thus he wept, 

Nor saw he how a fawn had crept 

Through bush and brake close by his side. 

And there lay softly down and died. 

What could it mean ? he viewed it o'er ; 

No bleeding wound or mortal sore 

Was seen upon its glossy skin, 

Its heart, alas ! was still within. 

** 'Tis strange, indeed, 'tis very strange, 

No man dare tread this forest range, 

Or shape an arrow at a deer 

A royal mandate treasures here." 

Viron examined it again, 

When lo 1 he saw a golden chain 

Which clasped its neck, and drew between 

A letter from his youthful queen. 

Such joy came rushing through his frame 

When first he saw Xanira's name. 

That strength could not support the shock. 

And cast him speechless on the rock. 

'Twas not for long, with trembling hand 

He read his faithful queen's command. 
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** Most noble king ! my words are few, 
And moments numbered as the dew 
At mid-day ; for a magic spell 
Restrains me what I most would tell. 
When this has reached thee, be it late, 
Speed forward to our palace gate ; 
There wait alone, and thou shalt hear 
Still more of her thou lov'st so dear. 
The signal is a tinkling bell : 
We soon may meet ; till then, farewell ! " 

With trembling steps he now retraced 

The spangled path and forest waste. 

And breathless to the forest ran 

Just as the midnight hour began. 

All silent was the air around. 

No twilight music lent its sound 

To cheer the gloom which veiled the ground ; 

No murmVings from Langora's waters. 

No midnight strains from siren daughters, 

Fell upon his anxious ear 

To stimulate impatient fear. 

PVhaps 'twas an hour he stood in doubt, 

And then a faint and distant shout 

Brought the red life-blood to his face. 

And made him stay his weary pace. 
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He listened, — something softly fell 

Like the fading echo of a bell ; 

*Twas the signal floating from above ; 

Would his bride appear on the wings of Love ? 

He watched the clouds go sailing fast, 

He watched a star go shooting past ; 

Its fiery pathway dimmed his eye 

As its meteor-tail flew swiftly by. 

Whilst gazing at this heav'nly ball 

He heard behind a gentle call. 

And, turning, saw before his eyes 

Sargastones from Zanther's skies. 

" Haste thee ! haste thee ! '* cried the sprite, 

" If thou would'st see thy bride to-night ; 

Haste thee to the shore, and there 

A fairy bark shall safely bear 

Thee to our isle amid the sea. 

Where a drooping queen is waiting thee. 

Yet one condition, — Go alone ! 

Or else thy death can but atone 

For any breach in this command. 

When thou shalt reach our sunny land.'* 

This said, the spirit's work was done. 
It fled like mists before the sun. 
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Nor Viron, did he stay to think 

If he were on some fatal brink. 

One moment to the page he sped, 

Then to the neighboring beach he fled. 

Upon the waters* steady flow 

The bark was heaving to and fro. 

He hailed, it quickly neared the shore ; 

Sargastones plied at the oar. 

In silence thus throughout the day 

They steered along their trackless way ; 

None spoke, the water*s restless wail 

Was all the noise that might regale 

Or satisfy his anxious ear : 

His destined port he knew not where. 



At length, as night began to fall, 
He heard again that gentle call ; 
And turning to his silent guide 
A gleam of triumph he descried 
Upon his fair, majestic brow : 
Why should it gleam so brightly now ? 
Alas ! he knew not then his fate — 
The cruel instrument of hate. 
He knew not that above his head 
Death's dart hung by a slender thread. 
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" I leave thee now," he softly cried, 
" To seek alone thy stolen bride. 
Yet promise, ere yon sun shall fade, 
To anchor 'neath our island shade ; 
But when this bark within our sea 
Once sails, the rest is left to thee. 
Fear nought, thou canst not miss the 

way. 
This vessel dare not go astray." 
Thus said, the spirit disappeared, 
And silently the vessel steered 
Its pathway through that trackless deep. 
Where the stilly waters seemed to sleep. 



So passed an hour as one forsaken. 

When suddenly the bark was shaken, 

And trembled like the citron trees 

Before a gentle summer breeze. 

The ocean, too, beg^an to rise. 

And sea-birds screamed unearthly cries ; 

Whilst threatening clouds went floating 

past. 
Hurled onward by a rolling blast. 
Another hour like this was spent. 
When lo ! around a fragrant scent 
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Perfumed the air, the clouds released 
A dazzling sun, the tempest ceased, 
And calmness deigned once more to smile 
Upon the sea round Zanther's isle. 
Oh, how his heart within him beat 
To view the fairies' sweet retreat. 
He knew, but how he could not tell, 
That in yon bright, enchanted dell 
His lovely queen was forced to dwell. 

No man had stemmed that tide before. 
And yet the vessel neared the shore. 
■ When scarce a league from a rocky bay, 
Where he hoped his vessel soon would lay. 
He heard a hollow, dismal strain, 
And the fairy bark shook once again. 



CHANT OF SARGASTONES. 
I. 

" Zanther, thy end is nigh, 
All thy proud beauties die — 

Sink in the wave. 
To-morrow's sun shall shine. 
Not o'er the purple vine. 

But o'er thy grave 
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II. 

" Yonder wild eagle high. 
As from the azure sky 

Sweeps to the shore, 
Scorning that dazzling light, 
Will, from his airy height, 

Fly there no more. 

III. 
** None, none, may know thy loss. 
Where the proud billows toss 

Their frothy spray, 
There shall thy tomb be laid. 
There shall thy glories fade— 

All fade away." 

** How strange," thought he, " that I should 

hear 
Such distant strains thus seem so near. 
By all our consecrated bones 
I never heard such direful tones ! 
Their echo hangs about me now, 
And seems to chill my throbbing brow." 
Something o*er the narrow sea 
Ended here his reverie ; 
For just beyond the tidal reach, 
And gazing from the sandy beach, 
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He saw Xanira, all alone, 

Standing lifeless, like a stone. 

" *Tis she !*' he cried. ** My lovely queen, 

Now life will surely be serene. 

*Tis she ! my long-lost, mourned-for bride. 

Speed on my vessel, quickly ride 

The yet remaining waves which part 

That being who rules this panting heart." 

And well the vessel did obey, 

And well it skimmed its fatal way. 

His course was smooth, the rippling wave 

Bore him to Xanira's cave. 

There at the foot she stands ; but why 

Does he not hear a joyous cry ? 

Can love, so passionate and bold. 

Thus quickly wax so deadly cold ? 

He stays his bark, and calls by name, 

Alas ! alas ! no answer came. 

Three times he tried to reach the main. 

Three times were all attempts in vain ; 

Between each time upon the air 

He thought he heard the word — " Beware .''* 

If so, 'twas lost upon the ear ; 

For ardent love can know no fear. 

At last his foot can feel the mire. 

His face is flushed with hopeful fire. 
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But see, she falls, the sun has fled. 

The flow*rs have drooped, and all seems dead. 

The lightning flashes wild and free, 

The island sinks below the sea. 

Its spell is broke, its charm is o'er, 
And Zanther*s island is no more. 



Life is fleeting I Death is silent 

^^ Behold, Thou hast made my days as an hand-breadth ; 
and mine age is as nothing before Thee : verily, every man 
at his best state is altogether vanity." 

^ portrait oi fife. 
I. 

I STOOD near the ocean 

One evening in Spring, 
And as I was musing 

The waves seemed to bring 
Some soft notes of music ; 

But sweeter to hear 
The roll of the waters, 

So gentle and clear. 
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My eye watched each wave as 

It flowed to the shore 
But when it ebbed back, then 

I saw it no more. •, . 

Long, long did I linger, 

But waited in vain. 
My thoughts could not whisper — 

** 'Tis the same wave again ! *' 
It washed o'er my foot-marks, 

Another rolled on — 
I saw it, I felt it, 

And then it was gone, 
**0h ! thus,** sighed my spirit, 

** It points to the grave ; 
For Life is an ocean. 

And Man but a wave ! ** 

II. 
I stood on the mountain 

One bright Summer morn. 
And heard in the distance 

The bold hunter's horn. 
Around and above me 

Was the hum of the bees. 
Whilst sweet came the odours 

On the wings of the breeze. 
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I noticed close by me 

A lonely gazelle, 
And tied round its neck was 

A small silver bell. 

It grazed o*er the pastures 

Unconscious of harm, 
Playing now with the dew-drops 

In that fair morning calm, 
A white cloud was sailing, 

I glanced over head : 
When I looked there again 

It was gory and dead ! 
Some poor maid would miss it, 

Some tear-drop would start : 
Oh, hard was the hunter 

Who pierced such a heart. 
** And there,** sighed my spirit, 

** Is an image of Man, 
His death as uncertain, 

His life-time a span. 
A few, p*rhaps, may mourn him, 

And weep by his side ; 
When the earth closes o*er him 

The tear-drop is dried ! '* 
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III. 

I Stood in a forest 

One cold Autumn night, 
And saw through the green-wood 

The last rays of light. 
All silent around me, 

All silent within, 
I thought of this cold world — 

This dark world of sin. 
Thus still was the night-air, 

The wind gave a sigh. 
When a leaf fell beside me 

All withered and dry. 
So solemn and softly 

It fell to the ground. 
My heart stayed its beating 

To list to the sound. 
** Oh, thus,*' cried my spirit, 

** Is Man like that leaf. 
His beauty as fleeting, 

His life-time as brief. 
Death gives him no warning : 

In the midst of his mirth 
He quivers, he trembles. 

Then falls to the earth.*' 
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IV. 

I Stood in the city : 

'Twas Winter. The snow 
Lay frozen, and coldly 

The north wind did blow. 
I drew my cloak closer 

At each passing moan, — 
The city was sleeping, 

And I there alone. 
Alone! what a feeling 

Stole into my head 
So solemn, it seemed like 

Alone with the dead ! 
As thus I reflected 

In the silence of night, 
A star fell to earthward 

With a bright streak of light 
So quick it descended — 

This heavenly spark — 
One moment I saw it, 

And all then was dark. 
** Ah ! there," sighed my spirit. 

Is the death of the sage ; 
His name forms a byword, 

His life decks the page. 
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Alas ! yet how quickly 

Those glories will die, 
And fade into darkness 

Like that streak in the sky. 
His fame may outlive e*en 

The mouldering bier, 
And all that is told then — 

His ashes lie here ! 



Glycine, — Has the seat stung you, Laska ? 
Laska, — No, serpent I no ; *tis you that sting me ; you ! 
What ? you would cling to him again ! 

Colbridob's ** Zapolya." 



Robe's ^lefajengje* 

" O STRANGER ! why that withered cheek. 

Or why that falling tear ? 
Perchance it is the grave you seek, 

Perchance a lover's bier ! 
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.11. 

" Alas ! you have but spoken true ; 

Death cannot come too soon : 
To outward life I've bid adieu, 

I ask of thee a boon ! " 



111. 

** Then name it, stranger ; and I swear, 

If it be nothing wrong. 
To grant it, it shall be my care, — 

God make this promise strong ! " 



IV. 



** Ah me ! I need not fear to speak, 

A few more hours are all ; 
I've sought and found what few may seek, 

And now I wait God's call. 



V. 

** Death now is drying up my vein, 
My heart but beateth slow : 

A heart which beat for her in vain ; — 
But she will never know! 

H 
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VI. 

** I heard her use that scoffing word, 
I heard her scorn my hand ; 

She thought it passed her lips unheard- 
That cruel, harsh command. 

VII. 

In vain I knelt ; with tear, with sigh, 
I lost my youthful strength. 
* Go forth thou sycophant and die ! ' 
And lo ! *tis true at length. 



VIII. 

** 'Twas that command which drove me here 

To wander on this strand ; 
'Twas that which made me court a bier 

Upon a foreign land. 



IX. 



*' As six shall strike to-morrow night, 
The passing-bell shall toll ! 

And up to realms of endless light 
Shall speed my restless soul. 
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X. 

** And when to-morrow I am dead, 

As pealeth forth the bell ; 
And when the last faint spark has fled, 

Then open this poor shell ! 



XI. 

** And here I give thee for thy work 
This silver-mounted blade : 

*Twas once my father's trusty dirk, 
And many a blow it laid. 



XII. 

** Alas ! methinks if he had known 
What service it would do. 

How it would cut his flesh and bone. 
As thou hast sworn to do. 



XIII. 

** He would not then have treasured it, 

As sages do the page ; 
Nor yet its worth have measured it, 

By length of years, or age. 
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XIV. 

** But I am wand'ring to the past, 
Forgetting that to-day — 

My last on earth — is fading fast ; 
So hear me out I pray. 



XV. 

** From breast to breast dissever quite, 
From side to side cut through ; 

Nor tremble at the ghastly sight, 
As thou art apt to do. 



XVI. 

" Then, when thy blade has reached my hear 

Cut through its numerous ties. 
And make it from my body part : 

Nay, utter no surprise ! 



XVII. 

**This done, next sever my right hand, 

But let this ring remain ; 
Perhaps, when it shall reach her land. 

It may create some pain* 
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XVIII. 

** My heart within its deadly grasp 

Next place, as in its tomb ; 
Then rub them with the poisonous asp : 

Revenge must surely come ! 

XIX. 

** For I had sworn a solemn oath 

Before from her Td fled, 
That, if she would reject them both, 

She should receive them dead ! 



XX. 

** And take this paper, it shall show 
Thee where her home is found ; 

That home — the source of all my woe- 
Incisor of my wound ! " 



XXI. 

This said, the stranger gazed above : 
His eye flashed like a gem ; 

But *twas the flash of stricken love 
Consuming fast Life's stem; 
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XXII. 



One moment he was lost in prayer, 

As Death effused its dew ; 
Then one loud shriek rang through the air 

This was his last adieu ! 



XXIII. 

And little now remains to tell, — 
He sank beneath the mould, — 

Ere six o'clock, the passing-bell 
Rung out as he foretold. 



XXIV. 

His heart was placed within his hand, 

Across the sea to roam ; 
At length it reached his native land. 

It reached the lady*s home. 



XXV. 



With careless eye she viewed it o'er ; 

Her callous heart refrained 
From mixing with her lover's gore 

A tear, — :not one was strained ! 
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XXVI. 



With thoughtless touch she touched the ring ; 

He could not see her now ! 
'Twas well, for it would only bring 

A furrow on his brow. 



XXVII. 

That night she laid her in her bed, — 
A flush was on her cheek, — 

Next morn she numbered with the dead, 
The grave's abode to seek. 



XXVIII. 



The poison entered through her skin ; 

Her soul had passed away. 
She paid the penalty of sin — 

A crumbling piece of clay ! 



XXIX. 

At six o'clock the wild winds roared 
Like the gurgling sounds of hell ; 

But above the tempest something soared- 
It was the passing-bell. 



104 
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A QUEEN^S FAREWELL. 

. I. 
Oh, why is my bosom thus heaving ? 

A scaffold can never appal ! 
Alas ! 'tis the hardest at leaving 

All those who will weep at my fall. 
The edge of the axe hath no terror, 

My spirit is yearning to fly ; 
If my youth hath committed an error, 

I quail not to think I must die. 
The tears that are falling around me 

Compel me to look less serene ; 
Not the fetter of Fear that hath bound me ; 

I have lived, and I die like a Queen ! 

II. 
I watch those white flakes without sorrow ; 

Like me, they will soon fade away ; 
I grieve not to think by to-morrow 

My flesh will be colder than they. 
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Then cease these dear signs of affection — 

Our Father may take what He gave — 
And cherish the sweet recollection, — 

A world lies beyond the dark grave ! 
If we part, *tis not long ere I meet you 

In a land where the prisoner is free : 
Oh ! think of the bliss that will greet you, 

And weep not, companions, for me. 



SOUVENIR. 



I. 



There's Something holy in the tear 
Which steals from Friendship's cell ; 

There's something mournful in the dear. 
The parting, fond farewell ! 

II. 

The hour has come when I must feel 

A wound that's only mine ; 
For Time — they say — can quickly heal 

A passing pang like thine. 
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III. 
We part : 'tis but like yesterday 

Since you and I first met ; 
Yet many a week has rolled away, 

And many a sun has set. 

IV. 

We part : our onward paths in life 

May never meet again ; 
I pray that mine be free from strife, 

That thine be free from pain. 

V. 

There's sorrow in the word. Farewell ! 

When parting friends are true ; 
Such grief, that only those can tell 

Who weep their last adieu ! 



TELL HER WHEN TM DEAD. 

I. 
Tell her of all my love, 

Tell her of my despair, 
Tell her we meet above 

Amongst the angels fair ! 
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Tell her of all my grief, 

Tell her what I have said — 
I never found relief; — 

But tell her when I'm dead ! 



II. 

How, when the shades of night 

Threw darkness all around — 
How, with the fading light, 

I knelt upon the ground. 
And prayed to Him for aid. 

When all my hopes had fled — 
There I my troubles laid; — 

But tell her when I'm dead! 



III. 

When by the murm'ring brook 

Visipns of past appeared, 
I saw her angry look — 

That look so oft I feared. 
I heard her whisper sweet : 

**Thee I can never wed, 
Above perhaps we meet ! " — 

But tell her when I'm dead ! 
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IV. 

I feel that I must die ! 

Ere long resign this earth : 
I leave without a sigh, 

Nor curse my luckless birth. 
Tell her, her name was last 

Upon my dying breath : 
Say, I forgave the Past ; — 

But tell her after death ! 



FORSAKEN. 

I. 

I SOUGHT to elude thee, O treacherous love ! 

And the hopes that thy fangs did awaken ; 
But still a soft whisper came down from above, 

And the hollow winds whistled — ** Forsaken /'* 

II. 

I hastened to dungeons, to desolate caves, 
I wandered through battlements shaken ; 

I haunted dark sepulchres, frequented graves. 
But still a voice whispered — ** Forsaken ! *' 
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III. 

I fled to the desert to banish the thought, 

But there I was soon overtaken ; 
I fled to the mountains, but there I was caught, 

A whisper came softly — ** Forsaken /** 



DESERTED. 

I. 

Adieu to fair England ! the land of my birth ; 
Adieu to that spot which is dearest on earth : 
Adieu to that angel I once thought divine ! 
Alas ! that Inconstancy robs me of mine. 



II. 

Adieu to past mem'ries ! — the scenes of my 

youth ; 
Adieu to the places of Fiction and Truth ! 
ril roam o'er the ocean, — the watery main ; 
Or ril seek for my death 'mongst the dying and 

slain. • 
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III. 
'Twas once I was merry, 'twas once I was glad, 
'Twas once I was happy, — but now I am sad ; 
For the cold Autumn wind blew a blast, and, — 

O God! 
It chilled to my heart, as it chilleth the sod. 

IV. 

She left me all lonely, she left me forlorn, 
She left me her curses, — a victim to scorn ; 
My vessel is ready, the sails are unfurled, 
ril leave her; — henceforth I am dead to the 
world ; 



'TIS NOW FOUR YEARS. 

I. 
'Tis now four years, — four weary years ! 

And still it must be longer ; 
A life composed of grief and fears. 

And still my love grows stronger. 
'Twas then, I saw thy angel form. 

And then, the tear-drop started; 
'Twas then, I felt the raging storm, 

'Twas then, we met and parted ! 
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II. 

We met, alas ! and who can tell 

What grief that meeting cost me ; 
We spoke, and then we bade farewell ! 

Too soon I felt I'd lost thee. 
For what is Life without thy smile ; — 

Yet still one hope I cherish ; 
That hope shall prove my fun'ral pile 

Ere I will let it perish ! 



III. 

Ah ! some may boast one happy hour 

Ere fickle love was blighted ; 
One happy spot in Cupid's bower, 

Ere Beauty first was slighted ; 
But all my happiness is told — 

Affection's flame was started ; 
Love made me weak, Love made me bold — 

We met, and then we parted ! 
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INCONSTANXY. 

Sfeak thjkt word, her heart is broken ; 

Oh ! what pangs of pain 'twill cost ; 
Better far have left unspoken 

All those vows, than have her lost ! 

She remembers, ah ! too often 
She remembers that sweet eve, 

WTien her silvery laugh did soften — 
Soften wu, that she might grieve. 

III. 

Then she fondly drew the curtain, 
Fancy showed her future bliss ; 

But to-morrow — how uncertain ! 
Hid from her the deep abyss. 

IV. 

Yes, she often saw that vision, 
But such joy must dim the eye ; 

Now you hold her in derision, 
Now you leave her here to die ! 
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V. 



Yet she never, never blames you, 
Still she loves with holy love ; 

Heaven itself in vain disclaims you. 
Earth below and Heaven above. 



VI. 



And at night, when all is peaceful. 
Then she leaves her cottage door ; 

Then she grieves o'er joys deceitful, — 
Joys you can alone restore. 



VII. 

Hours and hours abroad she wanders, 
Hours and hours she lingers near; 

0*er the babbling brook she ponders. 
Ponders o'er those scenes so dear ! 



VIII. 

Near the farm where first she met you ; 

By the wood and up the hill ; 
There she weeps ; — can she forget you. 

When she sees the distant mill ? 
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IX. 

Can those scenes of early childhood ? 

Can the cooings of the dove ? 

Can those rambles through the wild wood 

E*er erase the marks of Love ? 

« 

X. 

No ! for ever and for ever 

She will feel those wounds youVe made ! 
And your image, never, never 

From her bosom here may fade ! 



THE SOLDIER'S ECHO. 

I. 

Waft ye, O winds ! my story 

Over the deep blue sea ; 
And tinge it with my glory. 

But waft it speedily. 
Tell her the war-cry soundeth 

Along the distant vales ; — 
The voice of Death resoundeth. 

Its echo fills the dales. 



i 
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II. 

Say how her banner waveth 

Above the blood-stained field ; 
Say how her memVy saveth, 

And weaves around a shield. 
And when at eve she weepeth, 

Then, whisper in her ear : — 
** Thy lover's love ne'er sleepeth ! 

Thy lover is sincere ! " 

III. 

But tell her not the horrors 

That crown the distant plain ; 
Nor name the soldier's sorrows 

Across the watery main : 
Say not, how blood is streaming 

Like water in a brook ; 
Nor mock the suff'rer's screaming, 

Nor sketch the dying look. 

IV. 

No, lest her heart should fail her, — 
That heart which beats for me ; 

Oh ! how should I bewail her 
Across the surging sea ? 
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My lii^ would then be ended, 
ilv nee would then be run, — 

Above should see us blended. 
When earthlv cares had done. 



Xor tell her of in\- dangers 

Amidst the bleeding slain, 
Amongst the hostile strangers. 

Who cover hill and plain ; 
But tell her that affection 

Around mv brow shall wreathe 
Past thoughts, — a choice collection ! 

Till I shall cease to breathe. 

VI. 

Soft winds, and gentle breezes, 

Blow forth your message now ; 
Thy pinions He releases. 

Go, and repeat my vow. 
Tell her of all my glory, — 

My fame which cannot die ; 
And cany with thy story 

This pledge, — a tear, and sigh ! 
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SHE WATCHED THE RUSfHNG 
TORRENT. 

She watched the rushing torrent — the wind was 

roaring loud ; — 
She watched those gloomy waters, so soon to be 

her shroud ! 
And she drew her mantle closer, whilst she 

breathed a silent prayer : 
A hectic flush was on her cheek — the herald of 

despair ! 

The bolt sped through the heavens in its wild 

and fiery path, 
The thunder came convulsively, with a hollow, 

rolling wrath ; 
And thd moaning of the waters, with the wailing 

of the wind, 
Might strike the stoutest heart with fear, and 

shake the bravest mind. 

But Evangeline, the heiress, as she passed the 

hoary tower. 
Disdained to fear the tempest, for 'twould suit 

her closing hour; 
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And the gloom that hung around her, when she 

left her father^s hall. 
With the clamour of the river, like the flattering 

of her pall. 
But made the scene more solemn ere she 

plunged beneath the wave. 
And ftang her fun'ral requiem, to speed her to 

the grave ! 

How oft that spot of darkness, where the foamy 

torrent rolled. 
Had seen her v.':th her lyre in the summer 

nights of old ; 
And there the v/arder's signal, and there the 

wassail bow!. 
Rung from the castle rampart, mocking back 

the curfew's toll. 

Whilst in the rnooniight ev'nings she had 

lingered on that bank 
For the dun deer froin the forest, there she 

watched them as they crank ; 
And she thought of one who loved her — far, far 

across the seas. 
At Jaffa and Xz^tiis^ where the spic3% sunny 
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Blows from the plains of Palestine — but his 

spirit now had fled, 
And she hoped ere long to join him in the 

regions of the dead ! 

The winds blew loud and fiercer, but she heeded 

not their moan ; 
Her loved one's goat was with her, but she 

heeded not its groan, 
Tho' this in hours of solitude had been her 

only pet : 
Ah ! well did she remember ; but how could 

she forget ? 

With a plunge she clave the torrent, the goat 
still kept her side ; 

Her arm was thrown around its neck, else 
surely she had died : 

The thunders roared yet louder, at the light- 
ning's fierce command. 

And motionless her body was revealed upon the 
land. 
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CGEUR- DE-LION TO HIS FRIENDS. 

I. 
Oh, where are the friends that have met me in 
battle, 
That have brandished the axe, or have fought 
by my side, [rattle 

And learnt to behold the red stream and death 
With a stoical face, with a cynical pride ? 

II. 
And where are those friends that have shared in 
my glory. 
And planted my standard on Saladin*s tent. 
Surrounded with Saracens breathless and gory, 
Their weapons now scattered, their bow- 
strings unbent ? 

III. 
When my flag from the heights of brave Acre 
had risen. 
How they hailed it with shouts — *twas a war- 
rior's cry ! [prison ? 
Can they know that the lion is now chained in a 
Can they deem that their leader is fettered 
to die ? 
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IV. 
Alas ! are they dead ? has a soldier's last 
slumber 
Overshadowed their brow, that they hear not 
my call ? 
Have the few that remained of my band had to 
number 
With the many which fell from wet Ascalon*s 
wall? 

V. 

Then I need not survive, since with those I 
have parted, 
Who were true to their lord, and defended his 
life; 
I will sink in the grave, like a king broken-hearted. 
And conclude with a sigh what commenced but 
with strife. 



THE PIRATE'S SONG. 



I. 



All silently, silently, o'er the dark wave 
The barks of our fathers are sailing ; 

Whose home was the ocean, the ocean their grave. 
And no one was left them bewailing. 
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When cities axe sleeping, when man is at rest, 
And crocodiles hide 'neath the willow, 

Oh ! then is the moment we welcome the best 
To roam o'er the towering billow. 

IL 

When mists thicken fast, as we ply the wet oar. 

Like the torturing glooms of sorrow. 
We laugh at the storm, as our fathers before. 

Who scorned to remember the morrow ! 
Far, far from the palafce, the court, and its pride, 

On our fortress our lamps are gleaming ; 
In the stillness of night our vessels ride. 

With the Corsair's pennant streaming. 

in. 

How we love to behold a high-tossing sea, 

When waves are awakened to motion ; 
And think with a pride "We are free ! we are free 1 

And monarch at least of the ocean !'* 
Then sweet are the days that go fleetingly past. 

Whilst our barks skim the foam like a feather ; 
May we live to discover them, far from the last, 

That we steer our lone vessels together. 
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SILENT TEARS. 

I. 

Under a drooping aspen tree, 

All around were sleeping, 
Where no gazing eye could see, 

Silvia stood weeping. 
One she loved was far away. 

In the ranks of glory ; 
His proud name had crowned the day 

In the minstrel's story. 
Now, alas ! no tidings came 

From her absent lover, 
But a silent Moslem's aim 

Could ev'ry secret cover ! 

II. 

She had sought this sylvan nook, — 

Once the scenes of gladness, — 
Where the murmVings of the brook 

Mingled with her sadness. 
To revert to former times. 

Ere the veil of mourning 
Threw its shade o'er distant climes. 

Casting back its warning. 
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These aeemed sweetest as she wept, 

But 'twas not a folly ; 
For beneath those tears there slept 

A soft melancholy. 

in. 

Who, within the stilly night, 

Finds not ease in sighing, 
'Neath the moonbeams gleaming bright. 

And the zephyrs dying ? 
Who has felt those pangs severe, 

That can find no healing ? 
Who has felt the pearly tear 

Softly, softly stealing ? 
They will know, that still the past 

Grieves not to remember. 
Though it's sullied by the blast 

Of Life's bleak December. 



'1^ 



'1^ 



k 
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THOSE CHARMS WHICH ONCE FONDLY 

ENDEARED ME. 

I. 

Those charms, which once fondly endeared me 

To the brightness and glow of thy face, 
Have fled, and, where winter hath seared thee. 

The wrinkles of age I can trace ; 
But Love shall not fail in its duty. 

Affection shall never wax cold ; 
I will feed on thy now fading beauty. 

As I fed in the sweet days of old ! 



II. 

That eye, once so fiery and beaming, 

Is passionless, weary, and wan ; 
Thy smiles, so enticing, seem dreaming 

Of visions and joys that have gone : 
But never, — no never ! Affection 

Shall fall from its warmth to decay ; 
And love, at the sweet recollection 

Of the past, shall enliven our way. 
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THE LAST LEGACY. 

I. 

Farewell ! though I wander to fall on the plain, 
'Mongst the wounded to linger and die, 

Beheve me, I leave thee, oh, call it not vain 1 
This pledge, — Love's last tear, and a sigh. 



II. 

Should the finger of Death wing his shaft at my 
heart, 

As his shadow goes hovering by. 
Ere the life-blood shall ebb, or the spirit depart, 

I will waft thee — a tear, and a sigh. 



III. 

Should the treacherous steel, in the secret of 
night, 
Dissever Life's wavering tie ; 
Ere the soul shall have flown to the regions of 

light 

It shall bear thee, the teardrop, and sigh. 
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IV. 



Again, should the Ocean engulf me below, 
As the wild waves are hovering high ; 

Oblivion shall not throw his spell o*er my woe 
Till I've sent thee, the teardrop, and sigh. 



V. 



Or perhaps I may wander far, far to the West, 
On the prairie's green turf I may lie ; 

But never this spirit shall sink to its rest 

Ere I've pledged thee, the teardrop, and sigh. 



VI. 

Or perchance in the Jungle, Life's threads may 
decay. 

Where the tiger's low growl soundeth nigh ; 
But ere the last spark shall have faded away, 

I will send thee, the teardrop, and sigh. 
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IN THE MOONLIGHT STREAMING. 

In the moonlight streaming, 
*Neath the starlight gleaming, 
I alone am dreaming, — 

Dreaming, love, of thee. 
As the night owl crieth. 
As the zephyr dieth, 
Then my spirit sigheth — 

Oh, remember me ! 
Whilst the hern is shrieking. 
Some wild covert seeking. 
Then my heart is speaking — 

Speaking then of thee. 
As the night is creeping. 
And when all are sleeping, 
I alone am weeping, — 

Think, O, think of me ! 
O'er the glowworm shining. 
On the grass reclining, 
I am then repining, — 

Thinking but of thee. 
When my fate bereaving, 
When my sad lot grieving. 
Then my soul's receiving 

Only thoughts of thee. 
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As the brooklet's stealing, 
Silvery stones revealing, 
Then comes o*er this feeling — 

Sometimes think of me ! 
I would oft restrain it, 
But no cords can chain it, 
Bands are but in vain, it 

Ever speaks of thee. 
I shall ne'er forget thee, 
And shall e'er regret thee ; 
But when aught beset thee. 

Then remember me ! 



ON THE FATE OF THE PRINCESS 

ALICE. 

I. 

Ah ! clear were the heavens on that fated night, 
And faintly, yet sweetly, the stars gave their 

light ;' 
A vessel was gracefully riding — a shock ! 
And her timbers are shattered as if on a rock. 

K 
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II. 
O moan of the dying and voice of despair 
That echoes so wildly upon the damp air ! 
O wail of the drowning and pitiful cry 
That breaks from the waters and startles the 
sky ! 

III. 
The moonbeams fall softly upon the wet grave, 
As mother and daughter sink under the wave ; 
No time for embraces, no secrets to tell — 
A wail for affection ! a splash for farewell ! 

IV. 

But short are their pangs, for the water of death 
Suppresses each groan, and smothers each 

breath ; 
One moment the shrieking rings over the 

spray — 
A gurgle, a struggle, and all fade away. 

V. 

How many a happy and dearly-loved home 
Hath lost all those joys 'neath the dark rolling 

foam ! 
How many sad orphans must share in the woe 
For parents so suddenly buried below ! 
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VI. 
The wife and the husband must both meet their 

doom, 
The widow and infant all sink in one tomb : 
The lover must mourn, and perchance some 

poor bride. 
For those that are lifeless beneath the cold tide. 

VII. 

Yet Time will roll on with unchangeable sway, 
Those tears may cease falling and sorrow decay; 
But the fate of the victims — their terrible lot — 
Will never 1 no never, be really forgot. 

IMPROMPTU. 

Oh, give to me a lowly cot, 

By the side of some purly stream. 
Where Vice and Mis*ry cometh not. 

And Pride is the thought of a dream. 
Oh, for a deep and rugged glen. 

Where my spirit is wild and free ; 
Far, yes far, from the haunts of men. 

With only Ursula and me. 
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IMPROMPTU. 

A TEAR, when 'tis shed 'neath the shadow of 
night, 

To the weary is sweet and relieving ; 
And a sigh that escapes, as it wings its lone 
flight. 

Is a balm to the love-sick and grieving. 
Such a sigh I have sent — not the sigh of despair, 

'Tis the hopeful alone that can name it : 
A tear from my eye-lid has moisten 'd the hair, 

Oh, treasure it safe till I claim it. 



IMPROMPTU. 

ON BEING PRESENTED WITH A BUNCH OF EARLY VIOLETS. 

Dear Kate, I thank you for the flowers : 

Though withered now and dead, 
They will remind my after-hours. 

Of joys too quickly fled. 
If Time shall part us far away. 

One hope is fondly given : 
Remember, after death, we may 

Cull sweeter flowers in heaven ! 



^'^.'^r^ 






